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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting of Nov. 
9 was held in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, with 
Rev. U.S. Milburn, D. D., presiding. 

After the reading of the records by the 
secretary, Dr. Huntley reported for the 
Program Committee that the speaker on 
Nov. 16 would be Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D., 
of Japan, and his theme ‘Liberal 
Religion in the Orient.’’ Succeeding speak- 
ers will be Mr. Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
former editor of the Boston Herald, on 
Nov. 23, and Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket, R. I., on Nov. 30. 

The devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. Francis A. Gray of Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. John White, of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, gave notice of a 
Student Disarmament Conference to be 
held in Boston Dee. 3, 4, and 5. 

Dr. Milburn then presented Mr. Victor 
A. Friend of Melrose, Mass., the newly 
elected President of the Universalist 
General Convention, whose subject was 
“Looking Forward with the Universalist 
Church.” 

“T am deeply sensible of the honor paid 
me,” said Mr. Friend, “‘but I am even 
more conscious that I can do nothing, 
however hard I may try, unless I have the 
co-operation of the men in this room this 
morning. I did have a very serious ques- 
tion whether it was the wise thing to put 
a layman at the head of our church or- 
ganization, but I realize that a layman 
will approach our problems from a some- 
what different point of view, and may in 
that way make his contribution to their 
solution. 

“Dr. Etz reminded me the other day 
that we are not simply the General Con- 
vention of the Universalists of the United 
States, but the General Convention of the 
Universalists of the world. That is our 
own new vision, and we must try increas- 
ingly to realize it as time goes on. I want 
to try this morning to bring you, out of 
my own experience, some constructive 
criticism that may help us in our common 
task. 

“Some one pointed out the other day 
that our railroads had not gone ahead very 
much in the last fifty years, and because 
they have not kept up they are not only 
feeling competition but many of the 
weaker roads have been or are being forced 
to the wall. In the same way I feel that 
the church has not kept pace with the 
train of thought in our times. 

“Collecting firearms happens to be one 
of my hobbies, and the other night I was 
comparing an old blunderbus with the 
modern high-powered rifle. Certainly the 
church has not developed its weapons for 
peace and brotherhood in any similar de- 
gree. 

“T look into your faces and know that 
you are the equals in ability and power of 


any group in the religious world. What. 
holds us back? I have discovered, as a 
layman, in my own business, that it is not: 
enough to produce the best quality of 
goods, but you must be able to sell as welli 
as produce. My first criticism is that we 
have fallen down on our job of salesman- 
ship. Indeed, sometimes we act as 
though we felt we had not much to sell. 
Yet I believe we have the biggest thing in 
in the world. I should like to suggest to: 
Dean Atwood and Dean McCollester 
that there ought to be a course in sales- 
manship in each theological school, and 
perhaps a course in advertising as well. 

“What have we to sell, and where does 
advertising come in? It may seem to you 
that I shall talk about very simple and 
commonplace things, but I have learned in 
business that if we take care of the minor 
details thoroughly, the business will 
mostly take care of itself. What have 
we to sell? First of all, our Sunday 
schools, from kindergarten to senior de- 
partments. The Council of Religious 
Education has made a sufficient survey to 
enable me to tell you that most of our 
Sunday schools are well equipped and do- 
ing splendid work. But are we selling 
them to the parents and to the commun- 
ity? Are we making them realize the 
inestimable value to their own children of 
what we have to offer? 

“And what about a whole church pro- 
gram that includes every one, old and 
young? Have we such a program? V’m 
not talking about our beliefs or our theol- 
ogy. But have we a program of the 
definite purposes we intend to realize in 
the immediate future? Dr. Shutter gave 
us an admirable statement of such pur- 
pose when he said: ‘We should mobilize 
to cultivate the religious life, to impress 
the thought of God, to brighten the hope 
of immortality, and to set up in the world 
the etnical standards of Jesus.’ If some- 
thing like that could be used and brought 


home to the hearts of our people, it would 


fill an aching void. 

“The church holds out a promise of im- 
mortality. But is it written into our pur- 
pose? Are we actually trying to make the 
eternal life real to the men and women of 
our community? We have set up the 
ethical standards of Jesus. Are we in 
earnest to make them realities in the life 
of our time? 

“What is a full and complete program? 
Far be it from me to try to tell you, be- 
cause I feel you are the ones who can and 
will furnish it. Recently the Y oung 
People asked the General Convention to. 
produce a new Statement of Faith. Why 
not ask the Young People themselves to 
help us, when it is they who must live it? 


They know we have not made changes — 


enough. 


“Have we a real purpose to bring in the 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
_ 2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A DAY OF NATIONAL THANKSGIVING 


RESIDENT HOOVER proclaimed Thursday, 

November 26, a day of national thanksgiving 

for the advantages we have enjoyed despite a 

“measure of passing adversity.’”’ The presidential 
proclamation said: 


We approach the season when, according to custom 
dating from the garnering of the first harvest by our 
forefathers in the new world, a day is set apart to give 
thanks, even amid hardships, to Almighty God for our 
temporal and spiritual blessings. It has become a 
hallowed tradition for the Chief Magistrate to proclaim 
annually a national day of thanksgiving. 

Our country has cause for gratitude to the Al- 
mighty. We have been widely blessed with abundant 
harvests. We have been spared from pestilence and 
calamities. Our institutions have served the people. 
Knowledge has multiplied and our lives are enriched 
with its application. Education has advanced, -the 
health of our people has increased. We have dwelt in 
peace with all men. The measure of passing adversity 
which has come upon us should deepen the spiritual life 
of the people, quicken their sympatlies and spirit of 
sacrifice for others and strengthen their courage. 

' Many of our neighbors are in need for causes be- 
yond their control, and the people throughout the na- 
tion should so assure their security over this winter 
that they, too, may have full cause to participate in this 
day of gratitude to the Almighty. 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Thursday, Nov. 26, 1931, as a national day of thanks- 
giving, and do recommend that our people rest from 
their daily labors, and in their homes and accustomed 
places of worship give devout thanks for the blessings 
which a merciful Father has bestowed upon us. 

& 4 


THE CANADIANS, THANKSGIVING AND A 
REVIVAL THAT COUNTS 


HILE in New England and the Middle States 

we were having abundant rains, western 

Canada was drying up. The drought be- 

came so serious that about the middle of August the 

United Church of Canada set up a “National Emer- 

gency Relief Committee.” Returns on the work of 

that committee are now coming in. The New Out- 

look of Toronto, the journal of the United Church, is 
giving us details. 

In the beginning the committee planned to send 
only clothing for the winter, but soon people began 
pointing out that in Ontario tons of fruit and vege- 
tables were going to waste for lack of a market. The 


two great railways of Canada gave free transporta- 
tion. The local churches in the east became collect- 
ing centers and the local churches in the west centers 
of distribution. Near one church in Ontario stood a 
canning factory that had shut down. The owners 
gave free use of the factory for a day, former em- 
ployes volunteered their services, the farmers brought 
in the fruit and the co-operative effort produced a ton 
of jam. At Burlington, a retired minister gave a truck 
load of peaches and the ladies of the church put up 
six hundred quart cans. Not only Ontario and other 
eastern provinces, but Victoria in the far west, joined 
in the work. 

Much of the relief went to Saskatchewan. There 
were car loads of clothing, apples, and even cauli- 
flowers and other vegetables. Every green thing will 
mean health as well as happiness in a land where 
green things are all dried up. 

The Rev. John Coburn, national organizer of the 
relief for the United Church, writes in the New Out- 
look as follows: 


It is really difficult to decide who will get the most 
good out of this move—the needy folks in the West who 
receive, or the generous folk in the Hast who give. As 
I have visited Presbyteries, Brotherhoods, groups of 
women, congregations, I have sensed a new spirit of 
brotherhood and good will. We have long prayed and 
looked for a revival of religion, but did not expect it 
to come in any such way as this; but ““God moves in 
a mysterious way,” and if out of this hour of agony and 
need the membership of our Church in sharing with 
and sacrificing for others find their own souls, and in a 
new and wonderful way find God, we shall have cause 
for rejoicing. 


The Canadian Thanksgiving Day comes early in 
October. In Pangburn, Saskatchewan, a car arrived 
in time to be unloaded that day. 'Trades-people 
opened their stores as centers of the relief work. 
Farmers unloaded and hauled. A minister in over- 
alls shouldered bags of beans. While he was per- 
spiring under the weight, a wedding party arrived to 
make arrangements for a marriage. 

Another observer writes in the New Outlook: 


The little church was a sight to see! They had 
not known where to find a suitable building to house the 
stuff as it came from the car, and the church was sug- 
gested and agreed to. If it is sacrilege to store food- 
stuffs in a church, then sacrilege was done; but who 
would dare to say that the church was not glorified 
that Thanksgiving Day? At any rate, there the stuff 
was: boxes and crates of apples, pears, canned goods, 
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pumpkins and squash, two big cheese (I think that is 
right for the plural—cheeses looks and sounds like A. 
A. Milne’s children’s verses), and honey and maple 
syrup. “Bless ’em down East. They’re good stuff,” 
asid one woman standing by, as she uncovered the 
cases of maple syrup. And on some of the cases of 
home-canned fruit those Eastern women had written 
in good round solid women’s handwriting their names 
and greetings, thus supplying a human touch. It 
looked like kind hearts as I saw that womanly hand- 
writing. More than mere giving went into those cases. 
Care and interest were there. It was women speak- 
ing to women, fortunate to the less fortunate, but sisters 
all the same. 


There is plenty of work to be done here in the 
United States this year, and the same happiness which 
our Canadians brother and sisters found at the task 
may be ours. 

Thanksgiving time is a good time to take a 
fresh start in works of helpfulness. 

Make a thank offering to the Lord in some home 
of poverty. 

No better altar can be found. 

* * 


YOUR RED CROSS DOLLAR 


HE Red Cross drive for membership is on. Our 
readers are well aware of our own first hand 
contact with this organization, afd our deep- 

rooted confidence in its efficiency. It is the one great 
nation-wide organization of our people for emergency 
relief. The word emergency, limited in the begin- 
ning to aid in time of war, has through the vision of 
Clara Barton come to mean any great disaster. 
Since the American amendment was accepted by the 
International Red Cross, Red Cross work through- 
out the world has dealt with disasters arising through 
fire, flood, earthquake, drought and other causes. 
The fundamental principle of the organization is re- 
lief in emergency, not duplication of the work done 
normally by the permanent relief organizations. 

The Red Cross of the United States has done 
valiant service in many a major disaster. It has an 
organization which moves with speed and which co- 
operates with the local committees almost sure to be 
set up. It has the machinery ready and it wastes no 
time getting to the spot. By its chapter organiza- 
tion it is in touch constantly with the remote corners 
of the country as well as the great centers of popula- 
tion. 

The Red Cross is able to do its great work be- 
cause millions give one dollar each per year to pay 
dues as members. That is all that we now urge, but 
we do ask everybody in the Universalist Church to 
join this universal relief agency. At the same time 
we call the attention of more resourceful people to 
the fact that there is a great satisfaction in taking out 
life memberships at $25, which will carry on an in- 
dividual’s influence in relief for all time. The dues 
are paid for life in this way, but frankness compels 
us to add that the life members whom we know are 
generally so keen about the organization that they 
take out new memberships every year and give cash 
donations as well. 

Whatever we may think about government sub- 
sidies to such societies, the fact faces us that no gov- 


ernment subsidy has replenished the treasury of this 
noble society. It depends on your dollar and on ours. 
It is an honest, sympathetic, intelligent use that is 
made of your dollar. It is not eaten up in expenses. 
It goes to the mark. 

Let the enrollment be large in this year of grace, 
or year of difficulty, 1931. 


* * 


SELL ALL AND GIVE 

HE radio, the newspapers, the pulpits, the lec- 
* ture platforms, of America, are helping the 
committees grappling with the relief problems 
caused by unemployment. Many raise protesting 
voices about the injustice of the social order, many 
seek to make political capital out of the fact that the 
President does not favor a larger measure of govern- 
ment aid, but all agree that rent must be paid and 

food and clothing provided. 

On a recent Sunday night the people of the coun- 
try sat up until midnight listening to a broadcast on 
a coast to coast hook-up where people spoke from 
New York, San Francisco, New Orleans, Washington 
and other places. We no longer exclaim over the 
fact that the chairman in New York introduces the 
speaker at the other end of the country. It all isa 
matter of course. But the fact that Lindbergh, 
Pershing, Will Rogers, Irving Cobb, Mary Pickford, 
Geraldine Farrar, are giving their time to the cause 
stirs us to new effort. 

It would be interesting to know if people in the 
churches are doing as much in proportion to their 
means as people outside the church. We think they 
are. We see them serving on committees. We 


know them to be the kind of folks to help on every 


good word and work. Our misgivings come over the 
fact that some church people are literally bled white 
by the demands of the various organizations of the 
church. Those organizations must justify their exist- 
ence in time of emergency, or the more thoughtful 
and consecrated of their adherents will find other ways 
of expressing their altruistic spirit. We are sure that 
society would be better off and some folks nearer 
heaven if a few churches that we know could sell their 
little religious conventicles, put the money in the re- 
hef funds, and disband. 

It is explained by the wise men that the reason 
Jesus told the rich young man to sell all that he had 
and give to the poor was that the young man needed 
this drastic treatment. It was not a rule for society. 
It was a rule for one person. He needed moral sur- 
gery. Wecan well believe it. But we suspect that a 
lot of organizations piling up endowments need a 
little of the same surgery. 

This relief program of the country can never be 
carried through by the Pershings and Lindberghs. 
It must depend on the rank and file in the Beacon 
Church, Brookline, the Congress Square Church, 
Portland, the National Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton. It must depend on the W. N. M. A., the G. S. 
S. A., the Y. P. C. U., the General Convention of the 
Universalist Church. 

Let us make as our first objective as a denomina- 
tion a great generous response to the call of need, and 
let us make it now. 
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THAT IMPOSSIBLE NAVY LEAGUE 


AVAL officers as a whole are a fine body of men. 
They have been around the world, they have 
mingled with many nationalities, they have a 

broad outlook, and they are delightful companions. 
The Navy League, made up of all kinds of people, 
broad and narrow, selfish and unselfish, has been run 
by a small clique that in matters affecting the navy 
has tried to run the United States Government. It is 
not a useful organization and it is not a patriotic or- 
ganization. It is an organization which would make 
the country merely an appendage of the navy. 

Recently public feeling has been aroused by the 
attack of the president of the Navy League upon the 
President of the United States for attempting to cut 
the navy appropriations, as all other appropriations 
in this time of depression and of mounting deficits are 
being cut. There is nothing new about the attack, 
except its publicity and its indecency. The Navy 
League always attacks retrenchment or disarmament. 
It works with a little coterie inside the Navy Depart- 
ment who are hostile to any official, from the Presi- 
dent down, who will not magnify and enlarge the 
navy. 
Citizens fighting the Navy League have to fight a 
group which is strongly entrenched in fashionable 
society, and which is aided by females the most 
venomous of the species. Get some of the old navy 
dowagers with whom Washington swarms fully 
aroused, and it takes a brave Congressman to face 
them. 

It is a.formidable array of facts which the special 
investigating committee appointed by President 
Hoover marshals in answers to the charge of the 
president of the Navy League, backed by the execu- 
tive committee of the organization. The unfairness 
of the pamphlet issued by the Navy League is demon- 
strated beyond a shadow of a doubt. One of the in- 
teresting facts brought out is that the United States is 
building more under the Washington Treaty than any 
other signatory to the treaty. We have not dis- 
armed. We are not disarming. Mr. Hoover is 
trying to get a little relief from the insufferable burden 
of navy expenditures by postponing some construction 
which has been authorized. 

For our part, we should like to see a long post- 
ponement, a definite contraction, a bringing the navy 
down, in conjunction with other powers, to the size of 
a police patrol. The mere existence of a body like 
the Navy League is the strongest argument that we 
know against having any navy at all... 

* * 


RUSSIA, CHINA AND JAPAN 

OUBTLESS our readers have noticed in the 
daily papers references to the aid which com- 
munist Russia is giving to China in her struggle 

with Japan. All the world seems to be against 
Japan, and we ourselves hold no brief for her, in so far 
as her acts can be construed as an attempt to seize 
Manchuria and close the door to a other nations. 
But hardly anybody seems willing to point out that 
Japan should have some place to colonize, and thus 
give her surplus population a chance in the world, or 
that under solemn treaties she has rights in Man- 


churia, or that with the anarchy in China the lives 
of her people living in Manchuria would be snuffed 
out if the protection of her troops was withdrawn. 
It is all very well to say “That is their own lookout,” 
but it happens that in treaties Japan has been given 
the right to protect them and to protect her great 
railway, which has done so much for the country. 

Sherwood Eddy, who is in Shanghai, and who is 
sending urgent cables and letters to the religious 
weeklies, gives it as his opinion that the military clique 
in Japan is determined to seize Manchuria in defiance 
of their own civil government and of the world. 

We have no high opinion of the brains of the 
military clique in any country. We concede that 
this charge may be true. But the way to thwart the 
machinations of a military clique is not by ignoring 
existing treaties. That is the very way to throw an 
entire nation into the hands of the militarists. The 
military and naval cliqies in our own country, with 
the newspapers backing them, are taking advantage 
of the situation to get increased appropriations for 
the army and navy, and it can hardly be said that 
their references to the crisis are exactly fair and ju- 
dicial. 

We ourselves are strongly opposed to the turning 
of Manchuria into a Korea, with Japan in absolute 
control. We are also opposed to the reckless use of 
the crisis by the southern Chinese, who seem to be 
seeking to solve internal problems by an external war. 
We are just as opposed to Soviet Russia’s fishing in 
these troubled waters. 

Our own government seems to have taken a wise 
course. It has invoked the Kellogg Pact, it has co- 
operated with the League of Nations, and all along the 
way it has expressed firmly its faith that Japan in- 
tends to do the right thing. 

Meanwhile we are sure that it is not the right 
thing for Japan to pull out of Manchuria and let her 
people be butchered. The nations protesting must 
be willing to take responsibility for law and order in 
so far as Japan relinquishes that responsibility. Poor 
China to-day is in no position to control her bandit 


hordes. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


One of the funniest things that we have seen 
in some time is the picture illustrating ‘‘Back-to- 
Nature Footwear’? for women, advertised by one of 
the most ancient and successful of Boston firms. 
Straight up into the air go the heels, as if raised on an 
elevator. Almost the highest heels we have ever 
seen, crowding the toes, making the gait awkward and 
balance difficult, are advertised as ‘‘Back-to-Nature.” 
If the firm can not hire a naturalist they ought to 
employ one man at least with a sense of humor. 


Recently two Episcopalians, two Unitarians, two 
Universalists, four Congregationalists, one Baptist- 
Congregationalist and one Presbyterian-Congrega- 
tionalist in Boston had a jolly dinner and evening to- 
gether. It was hard to tell representatives of one 
sect from another. This particular fellowship has 
grown up without constitution, rules or guidance. 
But it is real. 
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Memories of the World War 


VII. Thirteen Years Ago and Now * 


Johannes 


ae) O-NIGHT in place of the more formal dis- 
9) cussion of world issues which we look for on 
occasions like this, I shall tell you five little 
HN stories about men and events in the World 
All deal with the last month of the war and 
The stories speak 


War. 
with Armistice Day in Flanders. 
for themselves. 


A Story of the King’s Secretary 


“What a thing is a sense of justice.” The speaker 
was the secretary of King Albert of Belgium. He was 
seated in my third story office at La Panne in West 
Flanders, Belgium, Thursday, the 17th of October, 
1918. He had come to see me on business. We 
talked about many things—the hard shelling of the 
town the night before, how cool and brave the King 
and Queen always were under fire, the dramatic re- 
treat of the Germans from our part of the front during 
the night, the body of the fine young British naval 
officer that had just come ashore on our beach. While 
we were talking, the text of the reply to Germany 
by President Wilson was handed in. It was of ab- 
sorbing interest. It reiterated the fourteen points. 
It laid the foundations of permanent peace. The 
quiet, self-controlled secretary could hardly contain 
himself as he spoke of it. He said: “What a thing isa 
sense of justice! Wilson is one of the greatest men 
in history. He becomes a law-giver for mankind.” 

Thirteen years after the war, we look back upon 
our repudiation of the fourteen points, upon a peace 
made by Foch in that railroad car in the forest of 
Compiegne which imposed terms that were impos- 
sible. We look back upon a series of penalties, rep- 
arations, obligations, far beyond the capacity of any 
nation to meet. Weare inclined to blame the states- 
men and the politicians, but the fact is that we have 
ourselves only to blame. The politicians, to be sure, 
have whipped up the passions of the people, but in 
the last analysis it is the people who have dictated 
to the politicians. A new sense of what is possible 
is dawning slowly in the world. Both inexorable 
laws of economics and the ideals of religion are creat- 
ing it. To make it come and control our actions, 
we in the churches have a responsibility. As Ingen- 
bleck, the King’s secretary, said to me on that October 
morning of 1918, up there in the little third floor 
apartment looking out one way on the North Sea 
and the other way on the smoke of the trenches, 
“What a thing is a sense of justice!’”’ I have faith to 
believe that Woodrow Wilson, rejected and broken- 
hearted, through the ideals that he laid down even- 
tually will become “‘a lawgiver for mankind.” 


A Story of Life and Death 
There are two entries in my diary dated a little 
before the Armistice which make me rather solemn 
whenever I think about them. 


*Address before the Mid-Year Conference of Universalists, 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 11, 1931. 


One, on Tuesday the 15th of October, recorded 
the death on Monday of Colonel Bremer, one of my 
best friends in the Belgian Army. Gay, magnetic, 
thoughtful, free from any spirit of unpleasant mili- 
tarism, he was the life of our little gatherings at the 
front. On Saturday, Bremer got word of a task set 
for Monday, and came to say good-by to a number of 
us. I was out when he called, but he told one of 
my friends that he was going to attack Zonnebeke 
and could not possibly come out of it alive. He was 
right about it. A piece of shell hit him. Another 
friend, Dr. Foucher, who had been with Bremer the 
last time that we had met, rushed to his side, when 
another shell made a direct hit and literally anni- 
hilated both of them. ‘The little Belgian Army took 
Zonnebeke, but Bremer, who so much wanted to see 
the world after the war, who thought, as I did, that 

t was going to be a kind of sunlit world with war 
ended forever, gave up his life less than a month before 
the Armistice. 

The other entry, two days later, simply said, 
“A close squeak to-night.’”’ A shell, one of the big 
ones, 380 or 420, fell ona building that I was passing in 
La Panne and completely destroyed it. The man 
with me was wounded, but I wasunhurt. I remember 
getting up and helping the wounded man to the hos- 
pital. When I got back to the scene of the disaster, 
I found that the building was the Tribunal. The 
judge who presided there and another man lay dead, 
and a number of others were buried under the debris. 
Every one in the building was dead when the soldiers 
dug them out except a dear little baby, which was ab- 
solutely unhurt. Why was one taken and the other 
left? Why was Bremer killed and some of the rest 
of us spared? We are not fatalists, nor do we hold 
to some special Providence protecting those of us 
who came home. We can not answer our Own ques- 
tions. It is enough to say that every man who came 
out of that cataclysm ought to feel that he has been 
spared for a purpose, and that upon all of us who 
know about war there rests a special responsibility to 
end war forever. 

We have seen enough to know that in another 
war men, women and children far back of the lines 
will have to take their part, and that nobody will be 
the victor. Once we thought that there were victors 
and vanquished in the World War. We are not so 
sure of it to-day. . 


The Story of the Baron and the School- 
master 

This is the story of the Baron de Pelichy and of 
the schoolmaster of Roulers. Both had homes in the 
war zone. With both I went back to their homes 
when the Germans retreated. 

The Baron lived near Iseghem, far enough back 
from the German trenches so that 11,000 of its 15,000 - 
people had stayed there throughout the war. Roulers, 
where the schoolmaster lived, was so close to the 
German front lines that it had been practically unin- 
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habitable. Both places had been damaged by shell- 
fire, but Roulers was much more destroyed. On 
October 19, when we went there, the area had just 
been liberated. 

Four of us, besides the chauffeur, were in one 
motor car, and all were on different errands. The 
Belgian Minister of Finance, also a senator, wanted 
to see what had happened to his constituents. I had 
to see what food supplies ought to be hurried up from 
our warehouses. The other two men were merely 
passengers. They had begged for a chance to go 
along. They were interested in their property, which 
for four years they had not seen. 

The Baron lived in a lovely chateau, situated in a 
large park. We found that it had been used as a 
German Army headquarters. We stopped long enough 
to go through it. It had been much damaged. The 
beautiful circular drawing-room had been cut up into 
offices by concrete partitions. More wires ran into 
it than I ever saw before in one place in my life. The 
trees about the chateau were horribly splintered 
by shells and bombs. But the fields were there, and 
peasants came running as we drove up, one of them 
dropping his pipe in his excitement. and crying, 
“Mein Herr den Baron.” 

The schoolmaster lived in a small house with a 
back-yard in the city of Roulers. When the Germans 
approached in 1914 he drew out all of his savings, 
the money that he had depended on for his old age, 
and buried it deep in his back-yard. Now after four 
years he was going back with us to see if he could find 
it. His excitement was intense as we drove along. 
He had not slept for eight days. Was he well off for 
his old age, or was he penniless? He was penniless. 
When he reached his home, he found his house burned 
and his garden completely plowed up by shells. 
There was no trace of his money. He was courage- 
ous. He said, “I will start over,’ but it was a hard 
blow for him. 

There were thousands and thousands of such 
cases—many worse. The loss of relatives always is 
worse than the loss of money. But what strikes me 
now, thirteen years after the war, is how blind I was 
then about all these losses. Then I realized that 
there was destruction and loss and great human 
misery, and that my task was to minister to it. I 
was the representative of a great, generous people, 
three thousand miles away, who had sent me to help. 
I do not now disparage that work of relief.” I shall 
be glad as long as I live that I had any part in it. 
- But what I did not see, and what I have not seen all 
these years, and what only dimly some of us now are 
coming to see, is that the damage to that beautiful 
chateau near Iseghem was damage to us over here, 
and that this loss of the schootmaster of Roulers was 
our loss. 

Professor Gay, the other night, told us about a 
firm near the Atlantic seaboard that was in distress 
because it could not collect what was due it from a 
firm in California, and the firm in California could not 
pay because of the embarrassment of a firm that it 
had been dealing with for years out in the Malay 
States, and the Malayan firm was in distress because 
it could no longer compete with products in Bolivia. 

“Transportation and communication,” said Dr. 


Gay, “have brought all credits under the same law. 
No nation can boast any longer that it is entirely self- 
sufficing. No nation can any longer be a hermit na- 
tion. The world has become an economic unity. 
The community of interest among the nations of the 
world has been revealed to us by the World War and 
by the economic depression. The safety of each lies 
in the common security of all.’”’ 

For a while, politics can keep us out of the League 
of Nations, but politics can not control economic law, 
and slow moving but inexorable law has put us already 
into an economic league of nations. Not only morally 
but economically, the losses of the rich baron and of 
the poor schoolmaster are our losses. “In the gain 
or loss of one race, all the rest have equal claim.” 


The Story of the Bread and the Wine 

In Iseghem, a city of 15,000, I had a luncheon at 
the home of the Burgomaster which after all these 
years stands out in my mind as one of the most moving 
experiences of my life. The Burgomaster in Belgium 
is an important personage. He is more than a mayor 
of one of our cities. He is apt to remain Burgomaster 
for years—often for life. Burgomaster Max of 
Brussels is an example. In Iseghem, the Burgo- 
master was a very rich man, M. Carpentier—at 
least he had been rich before the war. All through 
the war he had stayed in Iseghem under the power of 
the Germans. He probably could not have obtained 
passes to go away, even if he had been willing to desert 
his people. We in this country have a hazy idea of 
what life under the German occupation meant. It 
was strict, severe, harassing to a proud people, but 
not cruel. Much was “verboten.’”’ Punishments 
were severe. But all this business of cutting off 
babies’ hands, or ruthlessly burning private dwellings, 
was propaganda. Not only was M. Carpentier 
Burgomaster of Iseghem, but all through the war he 
had been president of the Comite National, the great 
Belgian organization which took over the flour and 
clothing sent in by the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium and distributed them. ‘Hoover has done great 
work,” said M. Carpentier when I met him. “We 
are without many things, but nobody is starving.” 

M. Carpentier went through a harrowing ex- 
perience when the British, the Americans, the Bel- 
gians and the French advanced, that last month of 
the war. For two days and nights he and his wife, 
like all the other inhabitants of Iseghem, lay in their 
cellars while shells from both sides fell on the town. 
His brewery across the street was burned. Every 
moment they felt might be their last. On Tuesday 
night, the German outposts were still in Iseghem. 
On Wednesday morning Belgian soldiers were filter- 
ing one by one into the town. We came that fore- 
noon, the first representatives of the government. 

Although we had brought food in our car for our 
luncheon, the Burgomaster insisted that we should be 
his guests. He did let us contribute our sandwiches. 
Without apology, he and his wife set forth the best 
that they had. There was a dish of soup, our own 
meat, a few nuts, one beautiful pear and one apple, 
and a piece de resistance. What do you suppose that 
piece de resistance, that article of food that had the 
central place on the table, was? It was a loaf of 
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Belgian Army white bread, given to the Burgomaster 
that day by a soldier. These people, who had been 
living upon black German war bread for four years, 
cut this loaf for us. “The best is none too good for 
our dear friends,’ said the Burgomaster. “You 
- Americans have saved us.”’ Then up out of a secret 
place in his cellar, hidden where no German could find 
it, he brought the one bottle of Bordeaux wine that 
he possessed, saved for a special occasion. “We will 
not soon have a greater day,” he said, “than the day 
‘ of liberation.” : 

So we broke the bread and we tasted the wine, 
with tears welling up in my eyes. It seemed almost 
as sacred as the Communion. I don’t drink wine 
usually, but I drank that wine. There is a great dif- 
ference between the two mottoes, “In Rome do as 
the Romans do,” and “Put yourself in his place.” 
One means relaxing moral standards, the other means 
replacing a lower good by a higher. The sense of the 
oneness of mankind was the higher good which came 
out of that feast prepared in poverty. 

Whenever I think of the old Burgomaster, I 
think of the fine flower of chivalry, of courtesy and 
consideration, of hands stretched in helpfulness across 
the sea, of hands stretched back in gratitude. I 
think of the essential oneness of mankind—a com- 
radeship which crosses every barrier of language, of 
nationality, of religion. 


The Story of the Eleventh of November 


On the morning of the 11th of November, I was 
in the old Flemish city of Bruges, the Venice of the 
north, with an office near the great square. We had 
moved up as soon as the Germans retreated, and had 
stopped just back of the Belgian Army, which was 
facing the German Army along the River Scheldt. 
Only a few miles away lay the city of Ghent, up to 
which the Germans had backed. In the liberated 
area I had been making a series of rapid automobile 
trips to one town after another, to see the needs and 
to order up the supplies. We knew that the Armistice 
was coming, but we did not know when. 

The night before the Armistice I had written 
in my journal: “I have begun to think of the plain 
German people in this hour of trial with something of 
the feeling of before the war.’’ And as I recall the 
talks that I had then with fighting men, I remember 
little of spitefulness. There was amazement over 
the unbelievable thing that had happened, the Kaiser 
abdicating, but all that pettiness of revenge came 
afterward. I remember those last nights of the war 
as clear and starlit. They were nights when one felt 
all the mystery of the universe. One had a sense of 
impending change.’ One wondered that with such 
beacons in the sky man could make such a wreck of 
his world. 

On the morning of the eleventh, however, we had 
no time for philosophy. I went over to M. Vander- 
velde’s house about seven o’clock to join him for 
another trip to the city of Roulers. I found him 
strangely moved. “It has come,” he said. “The 
Armistice was signed at five---just two hours ago— 
and will go into effect at eleven this morning. What 
shall we do?” “Go to Ghent,” I said instantly. 
“What,” he replied, ‘chez les Boches?” (‘Where 


the Germans are?”) “Let us go as far as we can,” 
I answered, “and turn back if we have to.” That is 
what we did, and as a result we saw the city of Ghent 
in its first moments of transport over the departure 
of the Germans. They marched out at seven and 
we went in about ten. 

We passed through the Belgian lines, bringing 
the first news of the Armistice to many of the isoiated 
posts. At Lederghem the soldiers quickly formed a 
circle and danced—a large black dog on his hind 
legs dancing with the men and barking joyously at | 
every step. 

At the river we left the Belgian sentries behind. 
As we approached Ghent, we found the road blocked 
with trees and telephone poles felled by the retreating 
German Army. Peasants helped us clear a way. 
We found the bridges into Ghent broken down, but 
we made our way around to the east side of the city, 
where we found one bridge the Germans had used 
going out. So we drove in. 

Our arrival created great excitement. The streets 
quickly filled with people and we had to stop. A 
squad of gendarmes hurried to us and cleared a way. 
The proudest gendarme I have ever seen, chest stick- 
ing out, was marching ahead. So with cheering, 
weeping, laughing, dancing, thousands escorting us, 
we drove to the Governor’s house in the square. 

The old Governor, a strict Catholic, was a bitter 
political antagonist of Vandervelde the Socialist, but 
he kissed him. It was like the description of the news 
of Waterloo reaching England, where the squire 
shook hands with the beggar. Social distinctions 
were leveled. As death levels everything, as a com- 
mon, crucial danger levels everything, as anything 
elemental levels everything that is artificial, social 
distinctions in Ghent that day were leveled. 

There was one farewell volley, the last shots of 
the war, that came in after we were there, killing a 
little old dwarfed shoemaker. Nobody could think 
of him, however. The worst thing of war is the way 
it cheapens life. ; 

Up in the balcony of the Governor’s house we 
faced the massed thousands and made speeches—in 
Flemish, in French, and in English. It made no 
difference what we said. The eloquence was in the 
occasion. All heard in the language to which they 
were born, and cheered madly. Things of deep 
joy or sorrow do not need the vehicle of words. 

Whenever I think of the Armistice, I think of 
our high hope that it meant the ending of war for all 
time, and the organizing of the nations for peace. 
Through the years since that hope has continued— 
at times dim, at times bright—but the light of hope 
has never died out. That hope will become a reality 
little by little as we learn to control our own passions 
and work to put co-operation into the political in- 
stitutions of the world. 

* * * 


O brother, lift a ery, a long world-cry 
Sounding from sky to sky— 
The cry of one great word, 
Peace, peace, the world-will clamoring to be heard— 
A cry to break the ancient battle-ban, 
To end it in the sacred name of Man! 
Edwin Markham. 
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The Impact of Modern Educational Thinking upon 
Church School Practise’ 


A. H. MacLean 


aiT is not my task to interpret modern education 
| to you, but to select for treatment one or two 
emphases in the pronouncements of our great 
schoolmen which I believe to have the most 
significant implications for us religious educators. 

Let me first call attention to an awakening in 
educational thinking which throws no little light 
upon the visioning of our task. In recent years there 
has been an increasing interest in problems confronting 
humanity. Long since education has taken over re- 
sponsibility for the promotion of health, and still the 
definition of the task of health education expands. 
To-day psychiatrists and other specialists are em- 
ployed as well as doctors, dietitians and nurses. To- 
morrow there will be new agencies at work. Disease 
and crime and other social problems have contributed 
to this emphasis. The three R’s long since ceased 
to adequately represent the responsibility of the 
school. More recently, chaos, confusion and corrup- 
tion in the high places of the nation have demonstrated 
the need for a more ethical citizenship, and so research 
bureaus and character education experiments and 
programs have been set up. The interpretation of 
school work as giving information merely is no longer 
held by any sane educator. The school has turned 
its attention to the virtues, to ideals and esthetic ap- 
preciations. It has gone even further than that. 
Education as something to be promoted within and 
for an individual nation is every day suffering a fresh 
attack. Since the World War, and especially since 
the recent economic disorder, schoolmen regard the 
saving of the world more and more the business of 
education. Education is not just for the child. It 
is not just for the nation or any other social group, but 
for humanity and individual alike. 

Very recently several of our greatest educators 
have voiced the slogan, “The education of the whole 
child.” This is but the counterpart of the interest 
in human affairs. The child has capacities the develop- 
ment of which is indispensable to human well-being, 
and therefore their development is the responsibility 
of educators. The range of objectives this slogan 
implies is as far reaching as human need, and more 
important than the work of imparting information 
and skill. At least one educator expresses the full 
implication of the slogan. He lists among the major 
responsibilities of the school what he calls “adjust- 
ment to the universe.” This last suggests the field 
in which theology has held sway for generations. 
What does this mean? It means that schoolmen sense 
keenly the fact that the child is a unit; that he does 
not possess more than one nature; that you can not 
teach him even arithmetic without affecting his 
character by the very machinery and conditions under 
which that teaching is done. It also suggests that 
human personality as represented in the child has be- 
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come more sacred. He has rights dictated by natu- 
rally given capacities. On the other hand, it means 
that educators have sensed the essential unity and 
interdependence of mankind. Of course, then, they 
are interested in moral characters and in the child’s 
striving for a place of respect and hope in the universe. 
All this is the burden of educators who do not express 
a single concern for religion or the church. 

Some may view with fear the tendency to take 
over fields which have so long been viewed as the 
exclusive preserve of the church. I do not, but wel- 
come it with unspeakable gladness, for the same thing 
has been happening in the church, with the difference 
that the church movement has been in the opposite 
direction. Gradually theology and other-worldliness 
have emerged in a social ethics and a profound sense 
of responsibility for human affairs. There is no 
longer such a thing as a religious nature, neither is 
there a secular one. 

Have I then come to the point of declaring that 
there is but one education of one nature in one world? 
Just that. Recently I was asked, “Is there any such 
thing as religious education?’ I answered, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not.” If I had been asked “Is there any edu- 
cation other than religious education?” I should have 
answered, ‘‘Certainly there is not.” This statement 
will raise some questioning in the minds of some of 
you. “Why not then leave it all to the public school?” 
“Why have a Sunday school?” You might also ask, 
“Why have a public school?” And to both questions 
I would answer that what is visioned in education is 
far from what is practically possible, and what is 
locally possible far transcends general policy. The 
church could not be trusted with the whole education 
of a child over night. We should not agree upon how 
to direct him sufficiently to have a peaceful half day. 
This is why the division of labor between church and 
state schools began, and not because of any intrinsic 
differences in their tasks. On the-other hand, the 
public school is hampered by legal restrictions and is 
still too much the servant of nationalism, of the eco- 
nomic order as is, and of many other interests, to pro- 
pose a program that calls for such unselfishness, such 
fearless facing of truth, for the dedication of money to 
ends that benefit the Chinese coolie as well as the 
American. Nevertheless individual schools and com- 
munities and even individual states can do and have 
done admirable things. For their far-reaching strides 
in civic and moral education and in education for 
world peace they merit the highest praise. Similarly 
churches and church schools have their opportunity. 
They have no legal restrictions upon them. Free 
congregations have not even an ecclesiastical restric- 
tion. Though national policies may be weak, in- 
dividual schools and teachers have the richest of op- 
portunities. What we need to face up is that our 
work is one of co-operation in a common task with many 
agencies of limited powers. 'To put it in small space, in 
the form of a word of advice, make no distinctions 
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between sacred and secular, and go on the principle 
that what the child needs and is not adequately done for 
him in your community is your responsibility, whether 
it be giving a course in the life of Jesus or extracting a 
set of adenoids. 

This discussion of our task leads naturally to a 
consideration of the curriculum both as to its nature 
and content. For a number of years our leading edu- 
cators have been emphasizing a point of view, or 
rather a discovery, which we who have to do the work 
of teaching children learn with exceeding difficulty. 
It is that the curriculum is not something between the 
covers of a series of text-books, but the stuff of which 
experience is made. In other words, what happens to 
the child in the school is his curriculum and not what 
the teacher may hold in his hand or have the child 
rec te. His real curriculum on the one hand, and the 
good intentions and subject matter offered by the 
school on the other, may be poles apart. We have 
often observed well-intentioned superintendents and 
preachers attempting to teach reverence to children. 
There was no lack of sincerity in their efforts, but at 
the same time we have observed that the experience 
the children were getting out of the program was the 
fun of being irreverent, the habit of bowing the head 
to deceive while poking a neighbor in the ribs. This 
shows what a difference may exist between school 
programs and what children learn. You could add 
many illustrations from your own school experience. 
You may recall a zealous teacher who sought to inspire 
you with a love of poetry. by having you memorize 
reams of it, or by analyzing it line by line. Or you 
may recall a fond parent standing over you while 
you tum-tumed on a piano, and all to little purpose. 
You need not be told of the tenacity with which little 
children refuse to learn or appreciate Bible content 
even when we expose them to more of this than to any- 
thing else. I think that, as a rule, they are quite 
innocent of the worth of that great book when they 
leave us and, worse still, are thoroughly insulated 
against using it later for their further enrichment. 
Our mistake is this, we lay too much stress upon the 
value of exposing children to this and that. If a book 
contains an important truth, we think it is good for 
the child, and that it doesn’t matter when we expose 
him to it so long as we grade our vocabulary to his 
level. But simplifying vocabulary is far from enough. 
I think as a matter of fact that we do too much of that. 
When we should select appropriate subject matter we 
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into baby talk. What is important is that there is a 
time and place at which a child will welcome a unit of 
racial experience, and that time and place is when 
and where his own experience and racial experience 
run in identical channels. The child’s experience at 
the points at which he is voluntarily extending it 
can absorb and use the lessons that it has taken us 
countless ages to learn. These lessons of the ages 
may be wasted if brought to him when he is not ready 
for them. In fact they may even be harmful. 

Bible text-books for children have felt the impact 
of this idea of an experience-centered curriculum, 
and have been acc crdingly greatly modified. Yet we 
still have the ancient world brought in before the child 
can possibly know his own back yard. When every 


effort should be made to give ethical and spiritual and 
beautiful meaning to his contacts with father and 
mother and playmates, and dog and cat, he has to sit 
—sit mind you—and listen to stories of shepherd life 
of three thousand years ago. 

If instead we could keep our ear tuned to the 
throbbing of a child’s heart, make an effort to catch 
the flight of his mind, and to grasp the scope of his 
understanding, and at the same time remember our 
Christian conviction of the sacredness of all life, our 
programs would take on new vitality. We would 
omit much that is inappropriate to the child’s years, 
and include many of the more normal pursuits of life, 
and also some fields of information which we now 
exclude under the pretense that they are too difficult, 
but really for other reasons. 

Take again the matter of exposing them to the- 
ological concepts that strain the experience even of an 
old man with the richest possible background; con- 
cepts that encircle our universe. The little child’s 
social life is centered in the home and his relations to 
his parents. They are the objects of his inquiring 
wonder in the personal world, the objects of his grati- 
tude, and sometimes his fear, and even of his prayers. 
They fill the place God fills in the lives of the more 
mature. Yet it is our constant effort to focus at- 
tention upon the abstractions of a Tertullian from the 
outset. What we should be doing is refining their 
senses, their feelings, their ethical appreciations, their 
motives and attitudes, and likes and dislikes—cul- 
tivating the soil out of which alone can come the flower 
of a beautiful and strengthening concept of God. 
When I say this I am not so much ruling out anything 
from the content of school programs as I am plead- 
ing to have many things brought in. We are so busy 
rushing children off to Palestine and Mount Zion, 
to the Holy Land and Calvary, to Bible and the Word 
of God, that we have no time to prepare them to ap- 
preciate these things. Nothing but the richest ex- 
perience with things and people here and now can 
ever make us fully appreciate the richness of our 
social and religious heritage. 

Mrs. Fahs of Union School of Religion has in her 
observations confirmed the findings of psychologists 
to the effect that God is grown in experience. She 
has found to her satisfaction that the ideas of God 
children select for themselves are determined by their 
relations with adults, and parents in particular. Why 
is a God of terror dominant in one child’s mind, and 
an understanding sympathetic God in that of another, 
when both are exposed to the same teaching? Simply 
because these ideas are selected as representing their 
experience with those whose office it is to lead, direct, 
admonish and reprove them. 

The implication of all this is that text-books or 
any other deposits of what humanity has learned are 
supplementary to the child’s experience rather than 
the other way around, as many would have us believe. 
We begin not with something to give, but with a 
want, or a purpose, or an attitude, with the desire to 
reach, to feel, to make, or to circumvent in thought. 
In other words, with a readiness to respond, and then » 
we turn our treasure house of racial experience to 
make him grow with gladness. 

Practically, this implies the need of a wholesale 
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revision, not only of method within the classroom, but 
the addition of a method and an appropriate machin- 
ery without it. Do we not see the value for the school 
of religion in the playroom or playground, in the work- 
shop, in exploring in the out of doors to contact with, 
understand and enjoy God’s world, in pilgrimages 
through the community to see how humans have 
achieved and to know and rejoice in the solution of 
many problems? Railways, boats, post office, traffic 
regulations, policemen, courthouses—do you think that 
these mean nothing to us as evidence of advance in 
social living? That they shouldn’t have a vital place 
in the young child’s curriculum? Then the every-day 
associations with people. These are dominant fac- 
tors in the acquiring of Christian character. If a 
child has a father who steals by a stop light whenever 
he can and swears under his breath if he can not, how 
are you going to teach that child respect for law? 
There is a way, and it is not so difficult either. It 
only needs sincerity and courage. Shall we anticipate 
the child’s expanding urges sufficiently to forestall 
the influence of shoddy films in maturing his sex 
consciousness, or determining his estimate of women? 
If we give ear to the child’s experience we are forced 
to give the closest attention to contemporary life and 
interpret and live our religion there. If this is done 
racial inheritance will be used at every turn, and be 
not only acceptable to him but sought by him. We 
must foresee his growth and direct and illumine all his 
contacts. Needless to say I am suggesting some- 
thing which you think is impossible. But in reality 
it is far from impossible. As a matter of fact we can 
go home now and expand our influence over young 
life a hundred fold. There are hundreds of schools 
in our country that pay no attention to the child except 
during twenty minutes on Sunday. This and the 
yearly picnic or Hallowe’en party is hopelessly inad- 
equate. : 

What can we do? We can seek co-operation 
from parents. I mean really seeking it. If a father 
disregards traffic laws or any other law go to him per- 
sonally. If this will not do use the law which is for 
that purpose. We can use our rights of citizenship 
to bring about conditions in the community which 
make for moral guidance. Your leadership as citi- 
zens is part and parcel of your responsibility as 
teachers. We can duplicate teachers so that more 
time can be given to the children. We can extend 
the time of the school of religion, in fact it must be ex- 
tended. We can integrate scattered programs within 
the church to give the child’s experience with church 
life some meaning and purpose. We ean co-operate 
with a dozen organizations in our communities each 
of which is now playing a solo. 

If you are fearful, what I have said and what I am 
about to say will scare you “into a blue funk.” If you 
are courageous you will realize that the church has 
not taken advantage of half her opportunities, and 
instead of the church seeming an old and dying in- 
stitution you can see her potential youthfulness and 
can set about arranging her new nativity. 

“xperience-centered curricula!” the phrase is 
full of dynamite. The idea it contains has already 
created hundreds of new schools in Europe and Amer- 
ica that have completely departed from the old ap- 
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proach to the child. Schools that are playgrounds, 
factories, workshops and farms. But the full impetus 
of the movement is yet to be felt. 

Let me mention one other emphasis that I regard 
as particularly meaningful for us. It is this, many 
educators have become fearful lest we pass on the sins of 
humamty, including our own and those of our genera- 
tion, to the generations that are coming. You who are 
versed in the literature of teachers colleges may won- 
der where I have heard of such an emphasis. I am 
not quoting or making specific reference to explicit 
statements as much as I am sharing with you what I 
read between the lines of many pronouncements on 
the part of educators. The most inclusive meaning 
that we can find in all that John Dewey has written, 
or George A. Coe has written, is just what I have 
mentioned. Take for example the emphasis on 
teaching children to think, to evaluate, to be skep- 
tical about the truth of what they hear and the good 
of things as they are. Educators would make Mis- 
sourians of all children. They would equip them with 
the tools for unearthing facts, for breaking through 
the crust of custom and the complacency that have 
throttled every civilization and may throttle ours. 
They would equip the child with the tools of the 
spirit—a trained mind, a high regard for persons, the 
habits, motives and purposes that put things as they 
are forever to the test of verification and social use- 
fulness. 

Many have regarded this attempt as dangerous. 
Of course every good thing is a danger to something 
else. But others may say that schools which have 
attempted this have turned out a lot of smart Alecks 
and nothing more. If there be truth in this, and I 
am not going to argue the point, it is due to unrefined 
method or other factors, and not to the purpose behind 
it. What I emphasize is the attempt. 

Take again the attempt on the part of leading 
educators to prepare teachers to do all in their power 
to reduce the degree to which they misrepresent human 
experience to the young. They would fill us with a 
fear of misrepresenting history, or the facts of nature, 
or the facts of modern society. They would cleanse 
our school literature from all lies, dogmatic certainties 
about life and human institutions, and all insidious 
propaganda. They would eliminate the useless and 
include units urgently needed. What I wish to call 
your attention to particularly as religionists is that 
for the first tume in history we have the promise of a 
sin-conscious act of penitence on the part of a civiliza- 
tion through us schools. A promise that some day 
civilization will come to the child, the youth, and the 
young men and women saying, ‘Let us learn to- 
gether,” rather than ‘Take it from me and like it.” 

This 1s something that has made itself felt within 
the church in recent years, and I believe that with it 
is bound up the only hope of the church as well as of 
our civilization. Where in response to this challenge 
can we begin to set our house in order? 

We are the bearers to the young of racial in- 
heritance of the highest import. Are we worthy? 

Are we contributing the most vital information? I 
can not help feeling that many fields of information, 
as such, are being overlooked which are extremely im- 
portant for the individual, for a liberal church, and for 
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mankind. Do children leave our schools with some 
vision of social evolution? Do they know anything 
as the result of our efforts about the history of man 
before histories were written? Do they know any- 
thing about the religions of the world? Do they know 
enough about contemporary life in our nation? - In 
world affairs? When other schools fail to enlighten 
on such questions as sex are we ready to give leader- 
ship to parent and child? Dowe use available books, 
of which there are many, to these ends? Again, 7s the 
information we give reliable? Is it authentic? To 
tell you the truth I find more shoddy history in our 
Sunday school literature than anywhere else. The 
public school is at least alive to this issue. We are 
not. For generations Christianity has been ferreting 
out facts surrounding the life of Christ and the begin- 
nings of the church. The findings are voluminous. 
Yet we share with our children about as much as Mar- 
tin Luther could have shared with his, if he had any. 
We must give more attention to information. If 
we do we will find that the matters we present will have 
a greater appeal, and our labors richer fruits. We 
teachers must co-operate with publishers; we must be 
able to handle materials with an eye to truth, and 
with the ability to modify and supplement programs 
and texts in the interest of truth. We must select 
information that is vital to child experience and to 
world need, and then handle it with studious honesty. 
If we are conscious of the possibility of doing the 
child harm as we share with him our own experiences 
and those of the race, how should we address ourselves 
to the areas of experience that are beyond information? 
To matters of faith, to controversial matters, to crying 
human need, to the eternal human quest for a home 
in the universe? I wish I could answer these questions 
specifically and with confidence, for they are the most 
difficult questions of all to answer. I can not do more 
than suggest answers, and yet I firmly believe that 
success or failure depends upon the degrees to which 
we heed these suggestions, else I would not give them 
utterance. 

First we must communicate to our young a faith 
adequate for our day, and that is a faith greater and 
richer than ever before has been communicated to the 
young. Do you believe that man has the capacity 
to eliminate war and bloodshed from international 
relations? Do you teach such a profound faith in 
human nature? Do you really believe that humans 
can live as brothers? That the industrial injustice 
can be increasingly eliminated? That the white and 
black and yellow children of God can sit at the family 
table, and go to school to a common master? Sucha 
faith is widespread amongst all sorts of people, but 
there is no institution reaching the public at large 
that embodies and lives it. Are you communicating 
such a faith? If not, you are not on to your jobs. 
Do you believe in the sacredness of life? In its in- 
clusive purposefulness and meaning? Whether you 
are theists or not you must be men and women of 
_ courageous faith. 

And now let me ask you a most pertinent ques- 
tion with regard to the task of communicating a faith. 
If you believe that war can be eliminated in spite of 
the fact that man has always fought, and killed, and 
in spite of the fact that in the face of all our efforts to 


stem the tide of war we are now faced with possi- 
bility of the greatest of all wars, and you tell the child 
to rest assured things will come out all right, that 
some day the lion and the lamb will lie down together, 
are you communicating your faith? If you believe 
Jesus was born of a virgin and you tell your children 
that he was, are you communicating your belief? 
If you believe that God is guiding the destinies of the 
nations, and you tell the child that He 7s, are you 
communicating your faith? Certainly not. What 
you are doing is taking matters of faith for which 
there can not be conclusive justification and sharing 
them as matters of fact. There is no defect in all our 
Sunday school work that needs to be eradicated more 
speedily than this one. We teach our belief in God, 
sometimes even our belief that God protects children 
when they are alone on the streets, as though this was 
undisputed fact. Thus we have failed to make a most 
necessary distinction between faith and fact. Faith 
shared with a Q. E. D. is no faith. What is the result? 
Children are growing up, even when we are most suc- 
cessful, without faith, but rather filled with a lot of 
certainties and finalities, where such can not be in- 
telligently substantiated. And when they go to the 
workshop or to the college they “lose their religion.” 
Lose a religion as soon as an element of uncertainty 
entersintoit? If their religion has not a large measure 
of uncertainty in it, it is not a religion! Faith with- 
out certainty is a contradiction in terms. We must 
share with children everything that cuts across our 
faith or it is not faith to them. I do not mean that we 
are not to share what we believe. I am a believer in 
God, in a meaningful, purposeful life. I will com- 
municate this to my children. But I will also call — 
attention to the facts in human history, in the natural 
order, that challenge such a faith—from the preying 
of hawk upon mouse to the preying of nation upon 
nation, from the records of history that demonstrate 
how all life and all human effort turn to dust to the 
latest pronouncement of the astro-physicist onthe 
cooling down of the sun, and the eventual disap- 
pearance of our universe, for only by so doing can I 
communicate my faith. 

What applies to faith, applies equally to belief 
and opinion. Opinions must be shared as such. 
Do you not see the error we commit by shying from 
all controversy, and by concealing facts that threaten 
the very foundations of our faith? If we continue 
in this practise we, first, fail to communicate our faith 
as such, secondly, children respond to our efforts by 
pooh-poohing it all, for they have other sources of 
information, or if they accept it all they accept it as 
fact and rely upon the universal George whose business 
it is to look after such matters, or acquire a false 
philosophy of history that makes no room for possible 
catastrophe or the defeat of all we strive for—a com- 
placent reliance upon a principle of progress that 
works automatically. What we should and must give 
is a faith the courage of which is demonstrated in the 
light of all that denies it, and in the light of the possi- 
bilities of disaster overtaking our civilization, as well 
as in the face of the facts that support it. Only out 
of such a faith can we grow men and women who will 
accept God’s responsibilities as their own, and thus 
experience their oneness with Him and with all life. 
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Thanksgiving in a Gray Year 


John Clarence Petrie 


aeqli' we compare the America of to-day with the 

41 America of two years ago we find bread lines, 
men on park benches, millions out of work, the 
charity organizations stampeded, the nation 
trying clumsily to work out relief measures—all in a 
land that was then the most prosperous under the sun. 
All around us is misery, anguish, even though our 
lives may be so protected as not to see it. Uneasiness 
disturbs the minds of those who are not directly hit. 
Will America come out of it? we ask. And now 
Thanksgiving Day comes once more, and we wonder 
what we can find to be grateful for. 

First of all: Is it all loss that America must be 
knocked into a little humility? Since the war we 
have been sending our tourists to Europe to strut 
before the impoverished nations, spending lavishly, 
referring loudly to the United States as God’s coun- 
try. Wehad money and Europe was poor because we 
were innately superior beings. God had chosen us 
for His own. This in spite of the fact that we are 
descendants of Europeans ourselves, many only a 
generation or two away from Europe. All this de- 
spite the fact that America never produced a Shakes- 
peare or a Milton, a Moliere or a Saint Saens or a 
Rodin, a Raphael or a Michelangelo, a Goethe or a 
Schiller. Is it all loss that Americans should learn 
that Britain’s unemployment was due to circum- 
stances that might eventually reach us? The myth 
of innate American superiority is gone. We show no 
more ability than the rest of the world to abolish 
poverty, to keep our people at work, to stabilize in- 
dustry. An America afflicted with some of the ills 
common to the rest of the world and made more 
humble thereby may live down some of the post- 
war hatred. For that we can heartily thank God. 
The resources of America were here when we came. 
They were the gift of Nature and Nature’s God. We 
are just humans like the rest of mankind. We have 
been lucky in some ways. It is well for us to recog- 
nize this, to be grateful and humble and helpful. 

Again, America has proceeded on the theory of 
every man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. Let us make our pile and be safe against de- 
pression. Let us pay the lowest wages possible, 
make large profits, salt the surplus away in good in- 
vestments, and so protect ourselves, as individuals, 
against the day of judgment. But we are getting 
frightened. We are learning that one can not secure 
himself while the rest are in danger. When an un- 
just share of the income of industry goes into profits, 
these must be invested in more production, until we 
get over-expansion, over-production, and then un- 
employment. Ah, but when the workers are unem- 
ployed we are safe. Are we? When the workers 
are unemployed they can not buy our products, and 
so the industries in which we have invested our profits 
are in danger of perishing and we of losing our safe 
margin. Every man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost resolves itself into the devil taking the 
foremost. Man is his brother’s keeper. We shall 
have to overcome the too great accumulation of profits 


in order that labor’s purchasing power may be kept 
up. If America learns this lesson capitalistic civi- 
lization may yet be saved from the ravages of a com- 
munist revolution. And if we are spared that, then 
indeed shall we have cause to thank God. If we 
learn that all men are brothers, members of one 
another as St. Paul taught, then indeed we shall have 
cause for a greater Thanksgiving Day than that of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Do you know this poem? 


What makes a city great? Huge piles of stone 
Heaped heavenward? Vast multitudes who dwell 

Within wide-circling walls? Palace and throne 
And riches past the count of man to tell, 
And wide domain? Nay, these the empty husk! 
True glory dwells where glorious deeds are done, 
Where great men rise whose names athwart the dusk 
Of misty centuries gleam like the sun! 

In Athens, Sparta, Florence, ’twas the soul 
That was the city’s bright, immortal part; 

The splendor of the spirit was their goal; 
Their jewel, their unconquerable heart! 

So may the city that I love be great 

Till every stone shall be articulate. 


Shall enforced hardship, anguish of soul, fear 
for our institutions, for the future of our land, of our 
children, shall these be taken as loss if it means that 
America once more gets away from the idea that a 
nation is great by the way in which it avoids dif- 
ficulties, away from the fallacy that men and women 
grow through inactivity, through luxurious living, 
through never having sorrows, responsibilities? How 
many in America know that pampering their children, 
saving them from life’s rough spots, trying to make 
things easy for them, is doing them incalculable harm? 
If out of our present gray year there returns to Amer- 
ica a little of the philosophy of the Pilgrims, then in- 
deed shall we have cause for gratitude. 

How can we give thanks in such a year as this? 
This is the kind of year in which we can give thanks, 
when we realize something of the truth about life. If 
the words of the poet are true can Americans, the 
descendants of a hardy race, be content with grati- 
tude for mere possessions? Unless all the values set 
forth in the Gospel are to be set at nought, can we 
praise God that we are the richest land under the sun? 
Can any moral being thank God that he has abund- 
ance while his neighbors starve? That is what a lot 
of thanksgiving in the past has amounted to. It is 
based on the false idea that material goods are a sign 
of God’s approval; on the idea that material wealth 
brings out the best in a man; on the false idea of God 
that He picks out some on whom to shower His bless- 
ing while He curses others with misfortune. To have 
escaped from such a barbarous theology is indeed a 
cause for a day of Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving Day furnishes us with a good test 
for what is righteous and what is not. For just what 
is an enlightened being able to give thanks? Can we 
thank God for millions spent on whiskey, on night 
clubs, on jewelry, on finery, on making our navy the 
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largest in the world, on inventing newer and more 
deadly military weapons, on our racketeers, on our 
crooked politics? Can we thank God for our lynch- 
ing rate? Can we be grateful for beautiful school 
buildings and underpaid teachers, for children coming 
hungry to school, for our slums? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. God’s 
witness in our inmost souls will not let us get down 
on our knees and thank Him for that of which we are 
ashamed. Thanksgiving Day is a real test of our 
moral standards. When we face God this day the 
truth will out, and we confess openly that we know 
the truth but too often dare not obey. 

On this day, then, we thank God for life, without 
which nothing would be possible. We thank Him for 
happy days, for sunshine and cloud and tempest, for 
the flowers and the snow. Yea, for sufferings and 
hardships and perplexities; for whatsoever has chal- 
lenged our moral effort, called forth our sense of 
brotherhood. For our homes we thank Him. For 
every time we have suppressed an angry word, for 
every kind word to a loved one, for every helping 
hand we have lent, for these we thank God. 
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For our church we thank God. For the mag- 
nificent faith that man is potentially divine, that 
what Jesus was we can be, for the precious freedom 
we enjoy, for the trust in our intelligence and decency 
imposed in us by this faith, we thank God. Here is 
indeed a church dedicated to the ideals set forth by the 
poets. He spoke of a city—we of a church. Not 
size, not traditions, but the spirit it produces, is our 
standard. As we must hang our heads in shame at. 
our failure to be shining examples of this glorious re- 
ligion, so must we thank God for its inspiring vision, 
its challenge to the best in us. 

Let us pray: Great God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, we thank Thee for the 
precious boon of existence, for the privilege to live 
Make us conscious of 
where we fall short. Endue us with the desire to live 
a life that is brave, noble, worth while, that will merit 
Thy judgment of well done regardless of the world’s 
opinion. God, save us from pride, from luxury, 
from self-indulgence, and make our nation once more 
measure her greatness by the souls of her people. 
Amen. 


Sacraments of the Commonplace 
F, C. Hoggarth 


NN wartime in France, we remember a soldier 
Ai telling us of a child’s letter that had done un- 
speakably great things for him. If memory 
serves us well, he was not married. But there 
was a child, a little nephew or niece, somewhere in 
England, to whom he had been something of a father. 
In a day of sinking spirits a letter had come written 
as a child only can write. “Next to what conversing 
with angels might be,’ Lewis Carroll once wrote, 
“comes the privilege of having a child’s thoughts ut- 
tered to one.” That had been that soldier’s privilege. 
Deeply touched, he said he had no idea until that hour 
what healing and blessing could be found in so simple 
a thing. That letter to him had been a sacrament. 

Against the wild background of war, men had 
many gracious surprises of the sacramental value of 
simple things. In that setting what had once seemed 
ordinary was seen to be wonderful, and common 
things unspeakably precious. One lovely poem that 
had birth in those days is E. Wyndham Tennant’s 
“Home Thoughts in Laventie.” 

Behind the wreckage of two roofless ruins in 
Northern France he caught a glimpse of grass. That 
was enough, that and a gravel path, some jasmine 
hanging high and a little bush of daphne flower. 
Hungry for Spring I bent my head, 

The perfume fanned my face, 
And all my soul was dancing 
In that lovely little place. 


Then came the home thoughts: 


I saw green banks of daffodil, 
Slim poplars in the breeze, : 
Great tan brown hares in gusty March 
_ A-courting on the leas; 
And meadows with their glittering streams 
And silver scurrying dace. 
Home—what a perfect place! 


In Laventie the grass was sacramental. We 
never know what great ministries may be in the keep- 
ing of simplest things. 

In one of his war papers, Donald Hankey speaks 
with much tenderness and charm of the healing minis- 
try of a sprig of verbena or of lavender, enclosed in a 
soft handkerchief, a gift that came weekly to him in 
France from the old home in England. “It was so 
out of keeping with every circumstance of one’s life, 
so like a breath of fragrance from another world, that 
its preciousness was infinite, unspeakable. It brought 
with it memories of the deep quiet of old gardens, the 
prim brightness of herbaceous borders, and all things 
dainty and more utterly remote from the sordid 
business of trench warfare.”’ 

He tells how it was both a consolation and an 
irritant, comforting him and at the same time stirring 
up the finer perceptions that tended to become atro- 
phied by the savagery of war. Such were the visita- 
tions that came with a sprig of lavender and a soft 
handkerchief, fragrant memories, and gratitude and 
hope, and life’s sweet things. 

We remember some one telling of a visit to the 
Holy Land that had disappointed him. In places the 
most sacred he found rival cults and warring claims. 
With great expectations he went to the River J ordan, 
and found not the river of his dreams but a muddy 
and disappointing stream. The people seemed as un- 
attractive as the place. He found it hard to realize 
he was in the Holy Land. Then suddenly from the 
higher air came a lark’s song, familiar and yet more 
than usually precious in that place. A song that 
made the land both more homely and more sacred. 
Light and healing for his spirit entered with that 
melody. Heard in that desolate place, the song was 
a bit of heaven’s own music, and lingers as one of 
life’s mercies. 
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The healings of life as often as not come along 
unexpected ways, and we discover some new wonder 
in some old commonplace. We little know just 
where the light is going to shine for us, or to what 
hour we shall look back with most grateful recollec- 
tion. 

In the life of Wordsworth there is an instance of 
a simple encounter on the road doing great things for 
his spirit. Once when deeply perplexed by the prob- 
lems of life, he met a leech gatherer, and the meeting 
was memorable, says Raleigh: “The poet was de- 
pressed. His means of subsistence were coming to an 
end. He had given himself to poetry without win- 
ning any substantial recognition. Sad fears and 
fancies haunted him.” 


It was on the road near Dove Cottage that the 
two met, though the poem sets it beside ‘‘a pool bare 
to the eye of heaven.” There they talked. Words- 


- worth learned how the old man lived, roaming the 


moors and getting leeches from ponds. A hard and 
precarious way of life, and yet what dignity there was 
in the man, whom he describes as “like a huge boulder 
on a hill top.” The “resolution and independence” of 
that simple countryman quietly rebuked the poet’s 
depression, and somehow inspired within him new 
heart and hope. 

Few things are more wonderful than the healings 
we find as we pass on our way. It is not the least of 
life’s mercies that no place or situation is so bereft 
that it has not some sacrament of the commonplace. 


Thoughts on the Buffalo Convention 


Lewis R. Lowry 


> HE Board of Foreign Missions shows a deficit. 
Y fo} This deficit is met by an appropriation from 
the General Fund of the General Convention. 
. (eee If the churches paid their quotas the entire 

budget of the Board of Foreign Missions could be paid 
by the General Convention and, after other expenses 
met, a balance left. Why not, then, emphasize just 
the need for paying the Convention quota? At least, 
credit gifts to the Board of Foreign Missions to the 
quotas of struggling churches. 

The Treasurer’s report lists stocks and bonds at 
what is spoken of as the “‘book value.” This, we are 
told, represents the amount actually paid for the 
stocks and bonds. However, who knows what that 
amount was? Who knows the value of such assets 
at any particular time? Would it not be more fair— 
a better statement of our actual assets—to list such 
stocks and bonds at the market price on the date of 
the closing of the books? We realize that the market 
changes from day to day, but at present there is no 
way of telling what we are worth at any particular 
time. If these were listed at the value on some 
specified day a more approximate valuation could be 
received. At least we could say, “On September 30 
(or whatever day was chosen) the assets of the General 
Convention amounted to so much.” Now we do 
not know! 

While we are considering the Treasurer’s report 
—I may be just plain dumb, but when was a deficit 
considered an asset? When I have a deficit in my 
personal account, I know it is an amount I am short— 
in other words, a liability, certainly not an asset. 

The writer is an inveterate smoker, so hardly 
can be called a “crank” on the subject. But he won- 
dered where the chivalry of the men was during the 
banquets. Smoke is exceedingly distasteful to some 
people, yet at the St. Lawrence-Tufts-Lombard_ ban- 
quet the writer saw many ministers push back their 
chairs and “light up” in spite of the discomfort they 
might cause to non-smokers. Brethren, is this Chris- 
tian? One party he saw smoking in the ball room 
during the convention session—he is happy to report 
that he saw but one. 

Committee chairmen should be warned not to talk 
too long about nothing. It is their business to read 


their reports, not regale the Convention with “‘pleas- 
antries,”’ especially when the time is short. 

We are urged to observe ‘“‘Denominational Day.” 
A few more special days and no time will be left for 
anything else. Let’s have a moratorium on “special” 
days. 

Once more we see the haste to “table’”’ a motion. 
Praise be, there was not much of this at the Buffalo 
Convention, but there was a single instance. This is 
a cowardly way of evading the issue. If you do not 
like a motion, vote it down, but don’t throttle dis- 
cussion by moving to “table.” The writer always 
votes against “tabling,” even if it is a proposition to 
unite with the Catholic Church. 

We suggest that the Nominating Committee 
bring in nominations early enough so they may be 
printed in the Leader at least three weeks prior to the 
Convention. If this requires a change in the con- 
stitution, we suggest such change be made. Then 
we would know before going to the Convention who 
was going to be nominated, and if dissatisfied have an 
opportunity to think on whom to nominate in opposi- 
tion. 

The writer wishes to disavow any objection to 
any of the officers elected at the Buffalo Convention, 
but as he listened to the report of the Nominating 
Committee, and heard some of the remarks made 
afterwards, he wondered if it would not be wise to 
have the Nominating Committee bring in two names 
for each office to be filled. Then there surely would 
be a contest, and a greater willingness to nominate 
from the floor. At present nomination by the Nomi- 
nating Committee is practically tantamount to elec- 
tion, and the opinion has been expressed that the 
whole machinery is in the hands of a few. If two 
officers were nominated for each office at least a choice 
would be possible. 

All the members of the committee for the re- 
vision of the Fellowship Laws are members of the 
Board of Trustees. Is this wise? 

We were told that many students are not paying 
up their loans made to help them through school. 
Why not charge them interest after, say five years? 
The length of time is unimportant, but some limit to 
free loans should be made. 
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Many of the recommendations were so long they 
could not be understood. Many contained two, three 
and four related but different recommendations. 
The writer “recommends” that future Committees on 
Recommendations make their recommendations short 
and to the point. And he further “recommends” 
that only one recommendation be contained in a 
recommendation. (Not two as in this ‘“‘thought.’’) 

The writer wonders if we believe in majority 
rule. Discussing the overtures from the Unitarians 
one man said, “If we join with them I get out.” 
Another said, “If we do not join I get out.”’ Where 
is our Commission on Comity? We need them at 
home—not with others! 

Discussing the Fellowship Rules, we were told 
by one of our leaders that the newly proposed fellow- 
ship laws do not change the seat of power from State 
Fellowship Committees to the General Convention. 
The real authority is with the General Convention 
now—it always can overrule the action of the State 
Fellowship Committees. Technically this, no doubt, 
is true, the same as the final power does not rest in 
the State Supreme Courts, or any lesser courts. The 
final authority rests with the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But it would be a bold man who 
would say there is no authority in any of the lesser 
courts, so they might as well be abolished. While 
the authority residing in the State Fellowship Com- 
mittees may be only “delegated,” it is a very real 
authority, for if I am accepted and fellowshiped by a 
State Fellowship Committee it is difficult to see hew 


the General Convention Fellowship Committee could 
revoke my fellowship. If I am denied fellowship 
by the smaller committee, I may always appeal to the 
higher, even as I appeal to a higher court, but even 
then it may be difficult to get my case considered. 
The writer has in mind a recent case in which a State 
Fellowship Committee withdrew fellowship from a 
certain minister. The Leader spoke forth, questioning 
the “advisability” of the action, and many of us felt 
that the officials agreed with the Leader. But no 
action was taken by the General Convention Fellow- 
ship Committee, and the party in question is still 
without fellowship in the Universalist Church. The 
power may be only “delegated,” but it is a very real 
power, and we object to stripping the states of this 
“Imagined” power. 

The writer listened carefully and prayerfully to 
the discussion both on the floor of the Convention and 
in the halls. Two things seemed to dominate: We 
want something definite, and Keep to the principle. 
On the floor the “principle’’ predominated—and was 
kept to a meaningless generality. We suggest that 
the Resolution Committee at the next Convention be 
composed of a single member, and he be instructed 
in advance to bring in the following resolution only: 
“Resolved, we believe in applying the Christian Way 
of Life to every sphere of action.”’ This is general 
enough, we can each interpret it as we wish, and there 
will be no discussion. Of course it is meaningless, 
but so are our resolutions after we get ready to pass 
them. 


Our Economic System 
Howard N. Brown 


EK are hearing much in these days with re- 
gard to the economic system under which 
we live and work, because it does not seem 

SOX to be functioning in an entirely satisfactory 
way. ‘There is a quite general feeling that something 
rather drastic may have to be done about this. Either 
the old system will have to be amended, improved 
and brought up to date, it is thought, or a wholly 
new system will have to be invented. In some 
academic circles and among certain political groups 
the opinion seems to prevail that, without too great 
difficulty, this latter feat can be accomplished. What 
we have is of human origin, and human intelligence 
should be able to produce a much better machine. 

But is it a machine or an organism? The ques- 
tion is important because the two things have to 
be dealt with in different ways. Our physical bodies, 
to be sure, are in some sense machines, but there is a 
difference. The surgeon can not treat the various 
organs of these bodies as a machinist alters the wheels 
of a lathe or a loom. You can not get a new heart 
as you get a new carburetor for your car. 

The great experiment now being tried out by 
our Soviet friends appears to be based somewhat too 
much on the assumption that social and economic 
systems, being the product of human invention, can 
be easily replaced by other contrivances more to the 
liking of the average man. Capitalism, they say, is 
a system made by the strong to further their purpose 


of exploiting the weak. But in no proper sense of the 
word has that system been “invented” by anybody. 
It has grown up step by step out of the exigencies of 
commercial and industrial life, and the natural laws of 
trade and production have had as much to do with 
that growth as has human ingenuity. It may have 
been used by the strong to oppress the weak, but that 
may be the fault of individuals rather than of the 
system. 

The notion that it is the system that makes men 
bad, and that another system will make them good, 
is one of those half-truths which quickly become 
falsehoods when pressed too far. Our mechanical 
age manifests a continual tendency to get the cart 
before the horse in this matter. How many object 
lessons as to the futility of making good plans for 
untrustworthy men to put into effect does our de- 
mocracy need before it settles down to its most im- 
portant task, that of selecting reliable and competent 
men to handle its affairs? 

_ One of the main troubles with the world, includ- 
Ing our economic system, appears to be something 
like this: If we are to get on in any path of progress, 
first of all we must have instruction and leadership. 
Now hature (or Providence) is always seeking to 
raise up a special class which has the ability to go be- 
fore and show us the way. But this aristocracy, 
whether of birth, of brains, or wealth, tends to use 
the power that it finds in its hands more for its own 
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advantage than for the public good. This is the 

sticking point in progress which it is hard to get over. 
It is not only that aristocracies of talent have some- 
thing of the selfishness and. heedlessness of ordinary 
human nature, though they may be very guilty of 
both faults, but the task which they are really ap- 
pointed to perform—that of helping the world for- 
ward to some promised land—is, as Moses is said to 
have found it in the wilderness, a thankless and 
heart-breaking job. The world does not receive any 
proffer of uplifting with alacrity. On the contrary, 
it growls and rebels and is much given to stoning its 
prophets. Aristocracies, after some experience with 
the uplifting process, have generally withdrawn very 
much into their private elysiums, leaving the common 
man to shift for himself, to “eat grass’ if there was 
nothing better at hand. 

It is probable, therefore (and rather natural), that 
a capitalistic system should have been used too much 
for the benefit of a capitalistic class, and not enough 
for the benefit of the common people. It is, how- 
ever, worse than a terrible exaggeration to call the 
capitalist nothing but a robber. He is a public ser- 
vant even if he does charge too much for his services. 
It is very doubtful whether the world can long get on 
without the service he performs. And so far as he is 
an extortionist it is explained in part by what is apt 
to be the besetting weakness of a man of brains, 
which is a sort of despair of average humanity as an 
intractable material that never can be put to much 
high use. 

The remedy for this would seem to be either to 
try to get a more devoted public spirit to join with 
superior mental ability, or by legal means to take away 
from that ability something of its opportunity to 
lay hands on the products of industry. The first cure 
seems to many entirely hopeless; but our attempts to 
apply the second cure have not met with such success 
as to inspire any extravagant hope. Meantime there 
has been in recent years, among captains of industry 
and leaders of high finance, a very great and notable 
inerease of the best public spirit. The signs of the 
time indicate that here at last is a kind of aristocracy 
which begins to realize its responsibility for the well 
being of the common man; not indeed to become 
exactly its brother’s keeper, but to make for him the 
largest possible opportunity to rise in the scale of be- 
ing. And aristocracies of all kinds should by this 
time be aware of the fact that unless they do devote 
themselves in earnest fashion to the public good 
some sort of guillotine is likely to end their career. 

There is good hope that the leaders of our business 
world can and will be able (if not too much hampered 
by government) gradually to amend what is amiss in 
existing methods, and to put the affairs of the world 
on a more stable basis. Certainly they are better 
equipped to do this than any set of bookmen or 
politicians. The fact that they have private interests 
at stake does not prevent them, or anybody, from 
seeing what is fair and just to their fellow men. Many 
of them have shown themselves to be great patriots, 
and there is no reason to suppose any of them foolish 
enough to imagine that permanent prosperity can be 

founded on a basis of injustice and wrong. 

When it comes to the invention of a new economic 


system, however, one who appreciates the difficul- 
ties of that undertaking may well have doubts of 
its success. We regard the foresight of the makers 
of our Federal Constitution as something quite phe- 
nomenal, but really there was not much invention 
in that document. Mainly it gathered up into legal 
form what had been learned by the colonies during a 
century and a half of what was practically self-govern- 
ment; and they fought England not so much to get a 
new system as to preserve what they had. One 
thing they did invent, an electoral college for choosing 
a President, and it has not proved to be of much 
practical use. There are limits after all to the capacity 
of the human mind, and it is as well to take big prob- 
lems piecemeal. 

_ It is much too soon to draw fixed conclusions, 
either way, from the Russian example. They may 
perhaps succeed very well from a material point 
of view, and yet come to grief over the inevitable clash 
between state control and individual liberty. The 
rest of the world may well give them a free hand to 
see what they can do; but it would be simple madness 
for other nations to plunge now into the uncertainties 
they have faced. In any case the motives and aims 
that rule the minds of men are certain to make vast 
differences in the working of any social system; and if 
the churches of this land can inspire its influential 
citizens with a better and more determined public 
spirit, they will probably do more good than by any 


amount of lobbying at Washington. 


* * * 


A LITANY IN PRAISE OF VISION 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 


For Thy great gift of the human mind, marvelous in its powers, 
for man’s capacity for visions of a better world than ever he has 
known: 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For brave men of the past, prophets of the living God, who, 
in pursuit of the attainment of Thy vision given unto them, dared 
to endure contumely, torture, death; for all who have not been 
disobedient to the heavenly vision: 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For the challenge of this, our day, for the prophets who, in the 
midst of a world distressed, dream dreams and see visions of a 
new world rising from the ashes of disappointed hopes: 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For ever-widening horizons, for the closer kinship of nations, for 
the clearer vision of an enduring peace, for the high ideal of a 
Kingdom of God on earth: 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

From the corroding spirit of selfishness that contracts the heart, 
from a provincialism that limits the horizon of the mind, from 
the petty prejudices that blur a true perspective: 

O Lord, deliver us. 

O God, Thou who hast spoken from the burning bush, Thou 
who hast called in the calm watches of the night, Thou who hast 
whispered to the soul of man in a still, small voice, speak to us 
Thy message, that our hearts may be enlarged, that our minds 
may grasp a conception of a better world, that our souls may be 
challenged by a heavenly vision. Grant us to see a world made 
small because our horizons are broad. Grant us a true vision 
of human brotherhood in which every child of earth is a child of 
Thine. Take from us all our spirit of selfishness. Fill us, O 
God, with love and compassion and sympathy for all men. 
This we ask in the name of him who despised no man, who loved 
all men, and who said, “Inasmuch as ye do it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren ye do it unto me.” Amen. 
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For some years now part of our power has been generating 
light and warmth and friendliness in the Southland, particularly 
in the old North State of North Carolina. In previous years 
there has been some work done in Tennessee, but at present 
our efforts are confined to one state. Six devoted and conse~ 
crated ministers have supervision and ov ersight over some eleven 
localities, and we might almost call it twelve, since our indomit- 
able mountain evangel has enlarged the boundaries of her parish 
to take in a flock of uncared-for ‘“‘least-uns.” The past two years 
have been particularly difficult in this part of our country, where 
economic depression, crop failures, and bank closings have hit 
North Carolina with special intensity. The attending financial 
strain has made receipts from North Carolina fall far below the 
customary total. But the work has gone on, the people have 
been cheered and encouraged by their pastors and by friends in 
the North, who have helped as they could, but, financially speak- 
ing, it has been a trying two years for our Southern work. I 
have recently returned from attendance at the North Carolina 
State Convention, and want to testify to the loyalty, devotion, 
self-sacrifice and beautiful spirit of the North Carolina people. 
You can not find finer or more worth-while folks anywhere in 
our Zion. They have an outstanding group of the best young 
people one could wish to see, who are a great credit to their state 
and to our denomination. If we could multiply not only their 
numbers but their spirit, we would not need to fear for the future 
of our church. One of the best things that is being done in our 
entire denomination to-day, and certainly one of the finest things 
that is taking place in North Carolina, is the White Lake In- 
stitute, being held each summer under the tutelage and super- 
vision of Dr. F. B. Bishop, State Superintendent of North Caro- 
lina. Fifty or more of these earnest, ambitious young people 
gather there for a week or more of study and recreation and the 
building of Christian character. Already there is a demand for 
a similar opportunity for a junior group, a desire for a week of 
camp meetings, and an opening for a week of work among older 
people, giving a full month of meetings, which would be of in- 
estimable value to our cause. This Institute from the beginning 
has been self-supporting, and has never called upon our Associa- 
tion for any assistance financially. It had even made a start 
upon a building fund, hoping some day to own its own buildings; 
but this sum, amounting to more than a hundred dollars, was 
swept away in one of the numerous bank failures in which prac- 
tically every one of our churches was involved to some degree. 
It is worthy of note that the president and secretary of the 
Women’s Association of North Carolina are both young women. 

At the other end of the state in the heart of the beautiful 
North Carolina mountains our work has expanded to a neighbor- 
ing section, where ‘Faith House,” like “Friendly House,’ is 
serving as a beacon light of blessing. The heart of Ruth Downing, 
now one of our workers in Japan, but a few years ago a much 
loved member of our force in the Southland, was touched by the 
knowledge of a group of children for whom nothing was being 
done in a religious way, and because of their need started a ven- 
ture of faith, which is proving to be one of the most blessed bits 
of service being done in that region. Mrs. Florence Libby, of 
Waterville, Maine, went to Friendly House as Miss Powell’s 
right hand man for six months last year, and gave such excep- 
tionally gratifying service that she was asked to come back again 
for a year. She began this second term of work this summer, 
and Miss Powell is most happy in both the work and the 
worker. 

We have all rejoiced in the honor that came this June to the 
Greensboro minister, the Rev. Harry L. Canfield, when his own 
Alma Mater conferred upon him the right to add Doctor of 
Divinity to his name. The Greensboro people are hopeful that 
at this Convention a good start will be made toward the realiza- 


*President’s Address at the Biennial Convention of the 
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tion of their long cherished dream for a church home in which to 
worship in the beautiful Gate City of the South. Here in this 
educational and commercial center of the Piedmont is a great 
opportunity for us to make possible the dissemination of our 
faith, “utilizing a group and its minister at a strategic point for 
liberalizing thought over a wide region, and for participating as 
helpers in important enterprises for advancing human welfare,” 
to use the words of Dr. Canfield himself. 

The power of our friendship and sympathy and desire for 
service extends not only to the Southland but also reaches across 
the seas to Japan. Maltbie Babcock says our love has a broken 
pinion if it can not fly across the seas, and we have been flying 
to Japan so long now that the way has become familiar and the 
trip an easy one. 

It has been a rare privilege this last year to have with us 
Georgene Bowen, one of our consecrated workers in Blackmer 
Home, who has been home on furlough and now has returned to 
her post in Tokyo. She has made our work and our Japanese 
sisters and brothers live through the magic pictures of her con- 
tacts and her love for the people. She has opened before us 
possibilities for enlarging the work of which we scarcely have 
dreamed! How fortunate weare to have folks like Georgene Rowen 
and Ruth Downing to carry on the work begun and fostered 
through so many years by the devotion and zeal of Miss Osborn 
and Miss Hathaway! How proud we may be to have them to 
represent us to the Japanese people! Surely the many places 
which Miss Bowen has visited must feel a deeper interest in our 
work “over there,” and the groups of church people who have 
listened spellbound to her story must be stirred with a longing 
to help even more generously than in the past that this work may 
grow and prosper and bear a worthy harvest. We give only our 
money—our loyal missionaries give themselves, their best, their 
lives, their all, that men and women may know the truth that 
makes all men free. 

Some changes have taken place in our work in Japan. Our 
beloved Miss Hathaway, valiant soldier of the cross for more 
than a fifth of a century, has officially laid down the reins of her 
office and retired a little way behind the firing lines, to a wee 
Japanese house by the seaside, given by her generous and appre- 
ciative Japanese friends and admirers as a token of their love 
and gratitude for what she has done for them through the long 
years of her service. She will still share in our work, in music, in 
alumnae work among the Blackmer Home graduates, and in 
helping with the accounts of the Home, but she has been a true 
and faithful servant who has earned the reward of rest from more 
strenuous labors, and her works do follow her. We sincerely 
hope she will be spared for many years, 

This fall the service of Matsu Koyama Yoshioka as one of 
our paid workers comes to an end. Her family duties and obli- 
gations make it inexpedient for her to continue longer as a salaried 
worker. Her interest will not cease, and her skillful help will still 
be available to our missionaries. 

The hand of a kind Providence seems to be evidenced in the 
return to the work of Aya Namba Hara, who, as Aya Namba, 
was a Blackmer Home graduate and kindergartener some years 
ago. With an excellent knowledge of English, a background of 
understanding and love for our work, and some up-to-date 
preparation for kindergarten work, she comes to the Home in this 
time of need to be assistant to Ruth Downing, who takes entire 
charge of all the kindergarten work and the various activities 
connected with Dojin House. 

Ruth Downing, our latest and smallest missionary in size, 
but within whose tiny body dwells a mighty spirit and a beautiful 
character, is making a splendid contribution to the work, and 


winning her way into the hearts of children and adults by her | 


loving personality and her rare gifts. We are most fortunate in 


numbering among our personnel a worker of such exceptional - 


ability and spirituality. She is trying to introduce modern 
methods into the work, and is most anxious to have, as a very 
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necessary and important tool, a set of Patty Hu!l blocks. These 
blocks cost $100, which seems quite a price for one piece of equip- 
ment; but they are evidently of great importance in kindergarten 
work—apparently the most valuable thing Miss Downing could 
have. One set will serve at least three and possibly four kin- 
dergartens, as well as the Sunday schools. This consecrated 
worker has asked that any gifts which might be sent to her this 
year for Christmas, as was done last year by groups and in- 
dividuals, be used instead to “‘say it with blocks.” Surely 
Santa Claus will heed this request and make possible the fulfil- 
ment of this ambition! 

Many of you will recall the beautiful Japanese girl who 
came to this country with her father on a visit a few years ago, 
and who remained for study in order that she might go back to 
Japan and serve as a co-worker with Miss Bowen in the Blackmer 
Home. Tomo Murai gave generous and highly satisfactory 
service, which we wished she might have continued for many 
years, as she herself wished. But her family wanted her to 
marry, and, being a dutiful daughter of her land, she gave in to 
their wishes with some reluctance. We were sorry to lose her 
capable service and sweet influence, but rejoice that she has 
married a fine Christian gentleman, and hope that a long and 
happy married life is before her. Mrs. Matsunoi, as she now is, 
is in America and will gladly help in our work as opportunity 
offers. 

Our power house sends forth its strength and influence in 
still another direction to bless and to aid the needy. 

This newest part of our trinity of service is located at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace at North Oxford, Massachusetts. 
It was real vision that secured this little white cottage, birth- 
place and early home of our most noted Universalist woman. 
It. was even greater vision that saw this as an opportunity to 
build for her a living memorial through service to underprivileged 
little girls. How it would rejoice the great tender heart of her 
to know the service that is being carried on in her name and be- 
cause of her spirit! It has enlisted the co-operation and interest 
of our Clara Barton Guilds, named in her honor, and of the 
Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. This year two fine new bungalows 
were set up on the property to replace the unsightly and inade- 
quate bunk house of former years. The restoration of the fine 
old barns, so much a part of the place, has afforded recreational 
facilities that were lacking hitherto. 

This part of our work is not apportioned to our circle mem- 
bers, and so, in order to adequately carry on what has been so 
courageously begun, an endowment fund is needed. We have 
the Blackmer Home Endowment Fund, for our work in Japan, 
and the Jubilee Fund for our Southern work. It seemed neces- 
sary that we should have an endowment fund for the work at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, to ensure the continuance of the work 
started there, and the perpetuation of the homestead. 

There is little doubt that our greatest need is for additions 
to our membership. When we think of what the combined 
woman power of all our Universalist churches would accomplish 
if all were enlisted under our banner, it makes us wonder why it is 
that so many turn a deaf ear to the call of the greatest enterprise 
in the world. 

We urge a definite, constructive, intensive campaign for 
membership, that shall reach every individual woman who lays 
claim to the broad humanitarian name of Universalist; that dur- 
ing the next two years there shall not be a single Universalist 
woman who is not asked to become a member of what Dan Flem- 
ing calls “the world society of those who care.”’ 

Last, but by no means least, is the matter of finances. Mem- 
bership and finance walk hand in hand; when one weakens the 
other sickens and becomes near to death. We have no large 
permanent fund upon which to draw for the deficits created by 
loss in membership or decrease in contributions. We have 
great need of increasing our permanent fund, to take care of ex- 
penses not otherwise cared for. Our Southern apportionment 
takes care of the Southern work, our Japan apportionment is for 
Japan, but the thirty-five cents from the membership dollar and 
interest on our own permanent fund and the administration fund 


must pay all other bills. It pays for our office expense in Boston, 
where an efficient and understanding secretary is on the job to 
serve you; it furnishes teachers for our Summer Institutes; pays 
for our one Board meeting a year; pays for the literature pre- 
pared to help you in your programs and for your information; 
makes possible conventions such as this one; and sends the 
Bulletin into the hands of all our members. Our decrease in 
membership means not only a loss of the service and the self of the 
members who leave us, but also a serious loss of substance. No 
organization can continue that is not adequately financed. We 
face to-day a grave problem in reduced receipts, in lack of addi- 
tions to our permanent fund, in greater expenses than available 
income. What are you going to do about it? The problem is 
not for the Executive Board to solve, but for the rank and file of 
our membership to face. We can expand no faster than our 
membership grows. We can not even hold our own, unless there 
is a constant, steady addition to our numbers. 
* * * 


THE SCUTHWESTERN FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS 


Henrietta Graber 
s 


The Southwestern Federation of Religious Liberals met for 
their tenth annual conference in the First Unitarian Church 
at Wichita, Kansas, on Oct. 27, 28 and 29. The meetings were 
well attended by representatives from Hutchinson, Salina, To- 
peka, Junction City, Lawrence, Kansas City, Mo., and _ scat- 
tered points. The theme of the program was “Religion for To- 
day.” 

The Rey. John G. MacKinnon, president of the conference 
and minister of the First Unitarian Church at Wichita, made 
the opening address. This address of welcome was made not 
only in behalf of the church but also of his family, which had 
been augmented by one on that day. 

The first speaker of the evening was Truman G. Reed, 
principal of the Wichita High School East. “Disarmament” was 
well received, inasmuch as this is one of the principal topies for 
political interest to-day and of vital importance to those of con- 
scientious and religious scruples against war. The Rev. W. 
G. Price, formerly of Columbus, Ohio, who has now been called 
to the pastorate of the First Universalist Church at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, gave an address on “‘What Must Religion Do to Be 
Saved?” Mr. Price declared: ‘Religion must have to do with 
the here and now as well as with God. Religion is the natural 
outpouring of human life seeking a higher level. Theology and 
belief are only its trappings. But whatever happens it must not 
lose its poetry, as pure intellectualism without imagination is 
unbalanced.” 

“Vital Issues in the Religious Thought of To-day’’ was the 
topic of Dr. George R. Dodson, minister of the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Dodson said in part: ‘One of the 
great achievements of the nineteenth century which must be 
credited to the philosophers of religion is the distinction of re- 
ligion itself on the one hand and the expression of religion in 
doctrines, rites and ceremonials and institutions on the other. 
On the whole, I should say, the difficulties are less for religious 
faith than for unbelief, and for this reason: If evil is a problem in 
a good world, or in a world in which goodness is dominant, good- 
ness will be absolutely inexplicable in an evil world.” 

Reading of the minutes of the last Conference in Kansas 
City, Mo., and the report of the treasurer opened the Wednesday 
morning session. Following the appointment of committees, 
an address was given by the Rev. Robert Murray Pratt of the 
Salina Unitarian Church. He substituted for the Rev. W. M. 
Backus, minister of the First Unitarian Church at Lawrence, 
Kansas, who was unable to be present. His subject was ‘The 
Value of Human Life.” ‘Our life is but a vapor that appears 
and then vanishes away. We must see something more in life 
than the passing back and forth of the weaver’s shuttle. By 
exercising the mind and the spirit there comes the value of wor- 
ship and the spirit of meditation.” 

The Rev. L. M. Birkhead gave a talk on ‘‘The Present 
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Situation of Religion in Europe and in the World,” and led the 
open discussion which followed the morning session. 

Luncheon was served at the Steffans Ice Cream Plant at 
12.80. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the meeting of the 
Missouri Valley Women’s Alliance, Mrs. R. H. Shippey, presi- 
dent, presiding. Music was furnished by Mrs. Charles Lydick 
at the organ, Mr. Loren Knight, xylophone, and Mrs. L. M. 
McRoberts, soloist. A story was told by Mrs. Donald Wilson. 
Five minute talks were given by Alliance representatives. Mrs. 
C. W. Shepard reported on “Our International Work.” Mrs. 
E. A. Burkhardt of All Souls Unitarian Church at Kansas City 
gave a very interesting and convincing talk on Russia. Dr. and 
Mrs. Burkhardt visited this past summer in Russia for the 
specific purpose of studying the medical situation there. They 
were very much surprised by the model institutions and the high- 
class medical staff as well as the high-class equipment. Russian 
methods are preventative rather than curative. ‘Russia is 
fast coming into her own. The common people are being edu- 
cated and everybody is put to work, and, contrary to conditions 
in our own country at the present time, there is work for every- 
body and more.” : 

At six o’clock a banquet was served at the Allis Hotel with 
the Rev. L. M. Birkhead as toastmaster. The Rev. J. Henry 
Hornung, minister of the United Congregational Church at 
Wichita, spoke on ‘“The “Outlook for Liberalism.” 

The meeting at 8 p. m. at the church was opened by an ad- 
dress by Rabbi Harry A. Richmond 'of the Congregation Emman- 
uel of Wichita, Kan., “(Old Wine in New Bottles.” 

Mr. Albert P. Van Dusen, formerly professor of Sociology at 
Syracuse University and now lecturer for the National Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation for Birth Control, gave the second 
address of the evening. The present obscenity law, which for- 
bids material relating to birth control going through the mails, is 
out of date and it is their desire to amend this law so that the 
knowledge of birth control will be far-reaching in every respect. 

The Rev. Laurence Plank of the Unitarian Church at Omaha, 
Nebrasks, spoke on “The New Divinity.” To see the Divine 
in all nature and people was the theme of his talk. He rounded 
out very beautifully the talk made by Mr. Van Dusen on birth 
control and sex relations. Mr. Plank stated that religion is a 
matter to be lived every day and not only on Sunday, as set forth 
in the poem, “He goes to church on Sunday and passes the con- 
tribution box.’”’ ‘The New Divinity is within and is not some- 
thing that is without and above us.” 

The Thursday morning session opened with the usual busi- 
ness meeting. The Nomination Committee presented the fol- 
lowing ticket: The Rev. W. G. Price, Hutchinson, president; 
Dr. Howard N. Moses, Salina, vice-president; Miss Ella Ben- 
scheidt, Hutchinson, secretary; Mrs. H. A. Graber, Wichita, 
treasurer. The election. was unanimous. The Committee on 
Resolutions presented resolutions thanking the Wichita church 
for its hospitality, favoring Disarmament, and instructing the 
secretary to send messages to President Hoover and Senators 
McGill and Capper of Kansas urging upon them the desirability 
of our country taking the lead among nations declaring a five 
year moratorium on armament; favoring the amendment of the 
Federal Obscenity Act as regards birth control literature in the 
mails, and recommending that this Conference reaffiliate itself 
with the National Federation of Religious Liberals. The At- 
tendance Committee reported an attendance of fifty-nine dele- 
gates from out of town, representing seven churches. Ten 
ministers were present. 

The Rev. John W. Sears of the Universalist church at Junc- 
tion City, Kan., spoke on ‘““The Great Adventure.” The Rev. 
L. M. Birkhead gave an analytical summary of the Conference, 
in which he pointed to the danger of uttering platitudes, and 
insisted that the churches, both Orthodox and Liberal, were 
spiritually bankrupt, and that they had nothing to offer a mod- 
ern world. 

Meeting adjourned at noon to meet next year, date to be 
announced later, at Hutchinson, Kansas. 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE FOR THANKSGIVING 
Frank Oliver Hall 

Minister: At the close of the eighteenth century, William Pitt 
said: “There is scarcely anything around us but ruin and 
despair.” 

People: He was wrong. 

Minister: At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Wilber- 
force said: “I dare not marry, the future is so dark and 
unsettled.” 

People: He was wrong. 

Minister: In 1848, Lord Shaftesbury declared, “Nothing can 
save the British Empire from shipwreck.” 

People: He was wrong. 

Minister: In 1849 Disraeli said, ‘In industry, commerce and 
agriculture there is no hope.” ; 

People: He was wrong. 

Minister: In 1851, the Duke of Wellington, on the eve of death, 
thanked God he would “be spared from seeing the consum- 
mation of ruin that is gathering about us.” 

People: He was wrong. 

Minister: In 1857 the editor of Harper’s Weekly wrote: “It is 
a gloomy moment in history. Not for many years has 
there been such grave apprehension; never has the future 
seemed so incalculable as at this time.” 


People: He was wrong. 

Minister: In 1919 Lord Grey, said, ‘“Everything is tending to 
convulsion.” 

People: He was wrong. 

Minister: In 1931 Bertrand Russell declares: ‘England is run- 
ning down. France is the enemy of the world. In ten 


years Europe is sure to be a piffling, unregarded continent. 
The British Empire is breaking up.” 

People: He is wrong. 

Minister: On his death-bed, greeting the unseen with a cheer, 
Josiah Strong affirmed his faith: “In spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, every night when the sun goes down it sets 
on a better world than the one on which it rose.”’ 

All: Thank God, he was right. 


* * * 


THANKSGIVING 


An instrument has been lately invented by Paul Humphrey 
MacNeil, an American son of a Scottish artist, which makes it 
possible, in effect, to ‘“‘see the sun’”’ even when hidden by clouds 
or fog or snow. ‘The navigator thus has relief from the uncer- 
tainty of dead reckoning when the sun is above the horizon 
though invisible to ordinary eyes. The “all-weather sextant’’ 
detects rays beyond the range of human sight—“‘recording rays 
from the clouds in approximately parallel lines to the original 
rays of the sun.”’ 

The President has had to employ such a mental sextant in 
making his Thanksgiving Day observation. The sun is still 
shining behind the clouds. Adversity has obscured its direct 
rays. But there are the secondary rays that parallel those which 
shine in prosperous unclouded days. They have in them a po- 
tency to deepen our spiritual lives, quicken our sympathies and 
our spirit of sacrifice and strengthen our courage. 

It will be difficult for some in distress to give hearty thanks 
for the ‘abundant harvests” that have still left them hungry, 
or for the “knowledge that has multiplied,’ or for the education 
that has ‘“‘advanced,” or for the general health that has im- 
proved. But what we can be thankful for as a nation is that 
throughout the land those who have are uniting in an unprece- 
dented effort to see that those who are in need shall have ‘“‘full 
cause to participate in this day of gratitude to the Almighty.” 
The voluntary sharing, neighbor with neighbor, will not only 
hallow a tradition that was established in time of extreme hard- 
ship, but will strengthen the free institutions of our nation which 
goes forward with sober determination and a high heart. What- 
ever the currents or winds, the cloud or fog, we need not have 
the anxiety of uncertainty. There is good reason for general 
thanksgiving in the spirit that prevails New York Times. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LABOR AGAINST MILITARIZING THE SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Resolution No. 70, unanimously adopted by the American 
Federation of Labor at Vancouver, British Columbia, Oct. 15, 
1931, was as follows: 

Whereas, the compulsory character of military procedures is 
contrary to an educational environment, where flexibility of mind 
and initiative on the part of children are prime factors in pro- 
gressive education; and 

Whereas, although military preparedness is proclaimed as 
the objective of military training in the high schools, that ob- 
jective has little chance of being attained in the short time avail- 
able to school children, who should have more free time for health- 
ful recreation and not less; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Federation of Labor record its 


disapproval of military training in the public schools; and be it’ 


further 

Resolved, that the American Federation of Labor give its 
fullest support to the local central bodies and state federations 
of labor in their efforts to oppose the introduction of military 


training into the schools. 
xe 


* * 


OUR AMERICUS FIDUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading and rereading with pleasure and satisfaction 

your editorial on ‘‘The Things We Had Rather Attack First,” I 
am moved to write you again—for the good of your own soul as 
well as for relief of a tension or two in my own soul. 

First of all, I think you are too modest in intimating that 
denunciation is not in your line. I recall a few editorials in 
which you showed some aptitude for that form of literary art, 
and after reading the fifteen things you confess you would prefer 

- to denounce, I am convinced that the seeds, at least, of a good 
denouncer are in you. You included in the list a number of 
things worthy of competent denunciation that I had not thought 
of at all. And the fifteen denunciamentos (no, you need not 
look in the dictionary) were models—hbrief, caustic and telling. 

' For this revelation of a gift that you do not acknowledge, I ain 
grateful. If I ever need an official denouncer I am sure I should 
eall on you. 

And now to my letter which incited the editorial. The 
editorial shows clearly that you did not catch my meaning. That 
was, without doubt, my fault, for I wrote hastily, did not elab- 
orate at all, and then made matters worse by adding a post- 

-scriptum quoting an alleged couplet from the prophet Elijah: 
“Ts not his word like a fire and like a hammer that breaketh the 

rock?” It was only after I read your editorial that I recalled 

‘that Elijah was a pretty capable denouncer, and worked a good 
deal at that profession. Of course, then I realized that you in- 
terpreted my citation of these words as a suggestion “‘to go after 
this banquet hot and heavy.”’ And not unreasonably so—fire is 
hot and the stone-breaking hammer is heavy. The true in- 
terpretation of these words of Elijah, however, is something 
else again—at least, as the matter stirred in my mind when I 
quoted them. I asked you in case you uttered an editorial on 
the matter to which I had called your attention, to remember 
these words of Elijah, but I was thinking of them in this way: 
“words like a fire’ are words that move one because they express 
clear, clean truth; and “words like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock” are words that are so strong that they shatter the rock of 
indifference. 

That is enough for exegesis. Now if, by any mischance, my 
letter escaped its deserved grave in the waste-basket and by ac- 
cident got into your files, you might take another look at it. 
You would then discover that I enclosed two clippings, both from 
the same page of the same newspaper-—almost side by side. One 
of these clippings described the equestrian banquet; the other I 


can not recall exactly, but it described some aspect of the un- 
employment tragedy in New York. It may have been a bread 
riot or it may have been a report of increasing malnutrition found 
in school children. Apparently you overlooked this second 
clipping, got the banquet well digested, especially the horses, 
jumped to the inference that I was asking you to denounce some- 
thing—and thus missed entirely what I thought I was suggesting 
to you. If my memory is not all wrong, I suggested that in the 
contrast between these two episodes you might find a text for 
an editorial on the social-economic disease of which these epi- 
sodes are symptoms. It was not in my mind to suggest de- 
nouncing anything. Even moderately intelligent persons do not 
denounce symptoms. They try to diagnose symptoms, and 
they try to understand what the symptoms mean as to the na- 
ture of the disease and its probable outcome. It was my hope 
that you might bring to bear upon the diagnosis and prognosis 
of these symptoms your insight, sharpened by long and active 
experience, and your temperamentally sympathetic under- 
standing of social physiology and pathology. That you missed 
my intent must be charged up to my ineptitude. And the same 
may.be said of your misunderstanding of my reference to decad- 
ent Rome. I donot recall precisely what I said, but suspect that 
I intended to say that the symptoms implicit in the episodes 
described in the clippings were unpleasantly like episodes in the 
later Roman Republic that now are easily recognized as symptoms 
of decadence. You think that is going pretty strong. Does it 
seem so “strong” if you recall that the “fall of Rome” did not 
begin with the dissolution of the empire in 476 A. D.? The 
symptoms I was thinking of had begun to show themselves be- 
fore Rome had reached the plenitude of its power and splendor, 
before it had completely outgrown and discarded its republican 
forms and traditions, before the Christian era. It was approx- 
imately in the middle of the first century B. C. that Proconsul 
Lucullus, returning laden with wealth from his stewardship in 
Asia Minor, made himself forever famous by the splendor of his 
feasts at which thrushes’ brains were served (at least such is the 
legend I seem to remember from schoolboy days). If the ears of 
the feasters were not too dull they might have heard coinci- 
dentally the sullen cry of panem et circenses from the Roman 
mob. I have no doubt that all the best citizens of that day 
and that civilization would have been a good deal amused if 
some Roman poet had published at that time something like 
Byron’s apostrophe to Rome—published 1800 years later. My 
letter did not attempt to establish a parallelism between our 
civilization and that of Rome. It would be absurd for an ama- 
teur in history to make such an attempt. It merely called at- 
tention to similarity of symptoms. 

I regret that I have disappointed you in that I have failed 
to entertain you with sarcasm that would be worth going miles 
to hear. Even if I were the possessor of such a flashing rapier 
as you attribute to me, it would not have been appropriate for 
this occasion. Some matters are too serious for sarcasm. 

; Amicus Fidus. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 


WAS SEVEN YEARS OLD WHEN THE WAR BROKE OUT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


Dear O. of M. of Texas, 
Who writes such lines to vex us— 


but I would have to apologize to the muse, too; and besides I 
want to be briefer than the ramifications and requirements of 
poetry would permit. I want to say, in the first place, that I 
sympathize with you as one of those who had to suffer the hells 
of the World War. I sympathize with the “boys” so much that 
I can almost excuse them their desire to have the constant praises 
of the people whom they “saved,” and their formation of a 
political bloc to squeeze more money out of the government 
which they “protected.” Perhaps there is no price large enough 
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to paythem. In the second place, I want to say that if you still 
think that “they died that we might live,” I do not blame you 
for feeling that I am a blasphemer of the worst sort. But I 
have got behind the screen of war-time propaganda, and know 
that the facts do not justify such an attitude. I suggest that 
you do the same by reading Arthur Ponsonby’s ‘‘Falsehood in 
Wartime,” Sidney B. Fay’s “Origin of the World War,” Berna- 
dotte E. Schmidt’s work on the same subject (title eludes me at 
present). An excellent appetizer to start off with is Harry E. 
Barnes’ “‘Genesis of the World War;” but Barnes is not such a 
trustworthy historian as Fay or Schmidt. Then consider what 
the aims of the war were: (1) To end war. (2) To make the 
world safe for democracy. Then consider the fact that guns 
have never ceased firing since 1914; consider the enormous in- 
crease in armaments; consider the autocracies which sprang up 
as a result of the war. Then ask yourself just what the results 
of this thing which has become “‘a great tradition” were. Then 
try to compute the resources in men, money and morals which 
went into it. When you have done that, perhaps you will under- 
stand my point of view. Perhaps you will understand what I 
mean when I say that war is murder and wanton waste, that 
the World War in particular was the most stupendous crime that 
men ever committed. 

As for war memorials, I wish to say just a word: They are 
the greatest boon the war-makers have. What! you say. Yes. 
Consider a recent event. The first Japanese soldiers who were 
killed in the present Manchurian escapade were brought back to 
Tokyo and buried with the greatest pomp and ceremony. Why 
was that done? And consider this alongside of it: ‘“The total 
number of casualties suffered by our industrial army is suf- 
ficient to carry on perpetually two such wars at the same time 
as our Civil War and the Russo-Japanese War.’ Why isn’t 
our country cluttered up with memorials to these men who have 
died that we might live? Why shouldn’t grief-stricken hearts 
receive some monumental comfort in this case? To be sure, I 
can conceive of a war memorial which would be Christian and 
escape the above-noted contradiction; but I have never seen one. 

Now a final word. I really should rake you over the coals 
for your malicious attitude toward me as a person. I should 
pan your naivete. But I won’t. Let me hand you the sur- 
prising information that when the World War broke out I had 
reached the manly age of seven years. I would have enlisted, 
but I had a father and mother and another brother and sister 
to look after. In closing let me suggest that there is even more 
danger in taking too many things for granted than there is in 
glorifying war. 

Yh HOO); 


* * 


DISCUSSES THE LECTURES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is constantly giving us articles that are both 
inspiring and thought-inviting, so that it seems almost invidious 
to pick out any special ones for praise, but Dr. van Schaick’s 
series on “Science and Religion” are certainly too good to let 
pass without some comment. That he has frankly faced the 
great problems that all of us must face at one time or another 
gives us renewed confidence in his intellectual integrity. The 
article ‘“Whence Comes Our Certainty” seems to me to be well 
worth the careful consideration of all liberal thinkers. 

In the old days the existence of God was “proved”’ by the 
use of the ‘argument from design’ in the universe. Paley’s 
contentions in this connection were considered unanswerable. 
To-day, however, many persons feel that a self-starting universe 
is no harder to imagine than a self-starting Deity. Conse- 
quently they are looking for a firmer foundation than Paley’s 
on which to rest their faith in the spiritual verities. That 
foundation, as Dr. van Schaick points out, is the mystic sense of 
God in the Soul of Man. We believe in Him not because we can 
“prove” His existence, but because intuitively we feel His life 
immanent in our own souls. Mysticism is essentially the realiza- 
tion by the individual of his oneness with the Divine Father 


who is both immanent in man and transcendant in the universe. 
Need we apologize for this viewpoint even in the twentieth cen- 
tury? I think not, for it is neither antagonistic nor indifferent 
to science. In fact the mystic viewpoint is in itself scientific, 
for it is founded on direct experiences in the life of men. This 
mystic faith has been the property of no one age or race or religion 
or cult, but rather has been the message of all the great spiritual 
leaders of the race. A strange and varied company, they yet 
bear witness to the oneness of truth. In the Orient the mystie 
viewpoint has been taught by Krishna, Sarkara, Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda, Tagore, Gandhi, Jesus, Lao-Tze, the Sufi poets, 
Baha ’U’llah, ete. In the Christian Church its exponents have 
included Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius, Erigena, the Victorines, 


St. Francis of Assisi, Eckhart, Boehme, St. Theresa, the Cam- — 


bridge Platonists, Fox, Woolman, Pennington, Emerson, Dean 
Inge, and Rufus Jones. 


Also from the days of Ancient Greece _ 


there has been an almost unbroken line of philosophers who have | 


enunciated the doctrines of mysticism. Among them are to be 


found the names of Pythagoras, Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists, _ 


Philo, the Gnostics, the Kabbalists, Bruno, Paracelsus, Bronson 
Alcott and the New England Transcendentalists, Mrs. Eddy, 
Phineas P. Quimby, Madame Blavatsky, General Albert Pike 
the great Masonic scholar, Walt Whitman, and Sir Francis 
Younghusband. Although these teachers have differed as to 
details all have taught essentially the same mystic truths. 

Another article in Dr. van Schaick’s series, ‘“Typical Workers 
in the Field of Religion,” gives us glimpses of different types of 
religious workers. We see Schweitzer, whose dominating mo- 
tive is love of his fellow men. We see Canon Streeter, the in- 
tellectual leader. We see Larsen, the mystic. Thus we are 
helped to realize that there are many paths which lead to God. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the Vedanta 
philosophy of India teaches that there are four paths to Nirvana 
or Salvation. They are Karma Yoga, the path of right action, 
Gnani Yoga, the path of intellectual investigation, Chakti Yoga, 
the path of love and service, and Raja Yoga, the path of the 
mystic. How applicable this classification is to those men whom 
Dr. van Schaick considered in his article. 


May Dr. van Schaick soon give us another thought provok- 


ing series like “Science and Religion.” 


Romaine W. Seaver. 


Westport, Connecticut. 
* * 


LET OUR CONVENTION GO WEST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having read a portion of the last number of the Leader, Iam 
moved to write my opinions. I have been enjoying the Conven- 
tion all over again as I read the report aloud to my mother. 
And as I read I realize more and more that it was a good Conven- 
tion, even though some of us from the Middle West did spout 
quite frequently. 


I am in entire sympathy with your ideas in regard to im-. 
provements for the next Convention, especially the one in regard | 


to closing at noon on Sunday. Few people stay for the Sunday 
evening session, and a stirring close with a fellowship luncheon 
would be fine. I do not see how the business sessions can be 
changed materially. We can not stand the grind of business for 
a full day—our judgments would be tired out. 
be necessary—a full day business session—were we to try to 
finish before Saturday. And besides, a great many ministers 
realize that it would be impossible to get back to their jobs by 
Sunday morning, so make plans accordingly. There are a few 
whose churches are near enough to the Convention City and can 
get home for the regular service. So it seems to me that such a 
change is unnecessary. However, it will not hurt to try it once. 


I am also moved to say that I hope that some time before > 
long the Convention will find it convenient to come into the’ 
It will do the Convention a world of good and | 


Middle West. 
encourage us more than we can tell. 


Harriet E. Druley. 
Milford, Ohio. 


| 


{ 
| 


And that would © 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


“CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK SUGGESTIONS 


For the Smallest—Four to Six 


Little Pear. By Eleanor Frances Lat- 
timore. (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00.) 


The author of this story of a little 
Chinese boy lived in China in her own 
childhood, and from the memories of 
those years tells us of Little Pear, who is 
five years old and lives in a Chinese vil- 
lage. She gives a delightful picture of 
the way Chinese children live, of what they 
eat, what they wear, and the toys they 
play with, and nearly every page is gay 
with vivid illustrations by the author. 
The tale is charmingly told, and small 
children are certain to be fascinated by 
Little Pear’s adventures. 


Diggers and Builders. By Henry B. 

Lent. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 

Who are the heroes of the small boy 
to-day? A young father made the sur- 
prising discovery that to his children they 
were Tony the Steam Shovel Man and 
Bill the Truck Driver, so he took his boys, 
interviewed workmen of various types, 
and the result is a book which will win 
the gratitude of parents, relatives and 
teachers, since it answers so many whys. 
Not the least of the book’s charm lies in 
its educative black and white illustra- 
tions. It is an original and valuable 
volume, sure to appeal to youngsters with 
active minds. 


Little Henry and the Tiger. By Felicite 

Le Fevre. (Harpers. $1.50.) 

It is hard to tell whether the story it- 
self or the drawings by Erick Berry make 
this book so thrilling to the small person. 
Certainly together they produce an in- 
terest that is breathless. It ought to be- 
come as well known and well loved as the 
old nursery story of Red Riding Hood. 


The House That Grew Smaller. By 
Margery Williams Bianco. (Macmil- 
lan. $1.50.) / 

A fanciful little tale of a lonely little 
house which longs for company, and how 
it, after many adventures, becomes the 
happy home of birds. 


A Doll’s Day. By Beatrice Bradshaw 

Brown. (Little, Brown. $1.75.) 

Here is a book of rhymes, pictures and 
play, for it shows the small mother of a 
doll family how to bring them up properly 
and how to keep busy and happy mean- 
while. 


The Greedy Goat. By Emma L. Brock. 

(Alfred A. Knopf. $1.75.) 

Anna Marie is the gayest, liveliest and 
most mischievous of goats, and she lives 
in a tiny village in the Austrian Tyrol. 
Farmer Gansler can neither lose her nor 
sell her, and little Peter and Else are 


always delighted to have her come back, 
but oh, the life she leads them all! The 
delightful illustrations by the author add 
so much to the charmingly told tale that 
this is easily one of the most outstanding 
children’s books of many seasons. 


Bingo is My Name. By Anne Stod- 
dard. (Century Company. $1.00.) 
Youngsters who fell in love with Bingo 

and read and reread “‘A Good Little Dog’”’ 

will be overjoyed that he has come back 
to them in this book. The drawings, 
many in color, by Elmer and Berta Hader, 
and the simple, delightful text make this 
little volume one of thrilling interest to 
small children. 

DACr 


Dilly, a China Cat. By Katherine R. 
Forbes. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
$1.50.) 


Dilly, the China Cat, has been the center 
of many adventures during the hundred 
years during which it has sat on the braided 
mat before the fire in Polly Parks’ home. 
Polly’s grandmother entertains her little 
granddaughter by many tales of her own 
childhood, in which Dilly played so promi- 
nent a part. The tale is instructive as 
well as entertaining, and the pleasantly 
large print makes it easy reading for little 
children. ? 

Has: 


* * 


For the Middle Group—Six to Ten 


The Iron Horse. By Adele Gutman 
Nathan and Margaret S. Ernst. (Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $2.00.) 

Mrs. Nathan directed the Baltimore 
and Ohio Centennial pageant in 1927, and, 
with the assistance of Mrs. Ernst, librarian 
of the City and Country School in New 
York, gives us a book of thirty-nine pic- 
tures, beginning with travel in the days of 
the Indian travois and showing the de- 
velopment of American railroading up to 
the present. The pictures show strikingly 
the increase in speed, strength and safety 
which has resulted in such trains as the 
Twentieth Century. The text is simple 
and interesting. It is a book which will 
have a strong appeal for all boys and for 
many grown-ups. 


The Willow Whistle. By Cornelia 
Meigs. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


There are all too few books which make 
the past of their country vivid for younger 
boys and girls. This one is written with 
charm and fidelity to its setting, and the 
illustrations by Boyd Smith are especially 
well done. The story gives us the lives 
of children in the West when it was just 
being opened up, and pictures them sur- 
rounded by Indians, on buffalo hunts, and 


watching the building of the first school- 
house in that part of the West. The nar- 
rative moves swiftly and with never flag- 
ging interest, and the book is one which 
will appeal to a wide group of young read- 
ers. 


Pinafores and Pantalettes. By Flor- 
ence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.00.) 


Evelina and her two sisters and three 
brothers lived in New York City in the 
1860’s, when a drive up Broadway behind 
a team was an event, and when life was 
much simpler thanit is to-day. She wore 
pantalettes and pinafores, got into mis- 
chief when opportunity presented itself, 
went to visit her grandmother, and filled 
her days with the amusing and pathetic 
incidents of childhood. The old-fashioned 
illustrations add much to the interest of the 
book. 


Old Raven’s World. By Jean West 

Maury. (Little, Brown. $2.00.) 

Like “The Box of Daylight,” in the 
older children’s group, this is a story of the 
legends of the Indian tribes of the Canadian 
Northwest. Through the friendship of 
Taps, the young son of a United States 
Army officer stationed in Alaska, for Klix, 
a Tlingit Indian boy, we learn the Old 
Raven legends which for generations have 
explained the origin of life and its wonders 
to the Tlingit Indians. Ben Kutcher’s 
illustrations are striking and imaginative. 


Gay Madelon. By Ethel Calvert Phil- 
lips. (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00.) 

This lively story of a jolly little Cana- 
dian girl is greatly enhanced by Ilse Bis- 
schofi’s drawings. Small girls will be 
delighted by Madelon’s dancing and en- 
vious of her travels, as well as happy to 
know her friends and her family. This 
book, a Junior Literary Guild selection, is 
unusually charming and worth owning. 


The Dark Secret. By V. M. Hillyer. 
(Century Company. $3.50. 


The “dark secret” in these twenty-one 
tales is that they are designed to teach 
boys and girls manners and morals—but 
the author, who is too well known to need 
introduction, begs that the secret be kept 
and the stories be permitted to find their 
own. place in the hearts of boys and girls, 
which they are sure to do. 


The Spindle Imp, and Other Tales of 
Maya Myth and Folk Lore. By Alida 
Sims Malkus. (Harcourt Brace. $2.00.) 
In a charming story of a small boy and 

girl who are whisked into an enchanted 

world by the Little-Clay People, we are 
shown vividly the customs, beliefs and 
superstitions of the Mayan peoples. 
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With them, we explore jungle paths and 
climb over white stones of forgotten cities, 
meet Giant Grab and the Old Man of the 
Woods, and then, while they busily weave 
baskets from colored grasses, listen to their 
grandfather tell tales of giants and heroes 
and witches, of the pitcher that never 
went dry, and of why the Spindle Im 
makes so much noise at night. 


Tales of the Persian Genii. By Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. (Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.00.) 

These wonder tales from the Persian, 
retold by the head of the Children’s De- 
partment of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, are ‘‘a nest of richly painted 
Oriental boxes.” And with the boxes 
decorated with Willy Pogany’s unforget- 
table beautiful pictures, the whole is so 
truly a work of art that one is tempted to 
pronounce it the most perfect collection 
of its kind. 


IDEXGS 
Natalie and the Brewsters. By Emily 
Hopkins Drake. (Lothrop, Lee and 


Shepard. $1.50.) 


In this well-written story, the reader is 
introduced into a merry, devoted family 
circle—the home of Professor and Mrs. 
Brewster and of their four jolly children. 
A little lost four-year-old finds her way to 
their home, and the story centers round 
the little wanderer, her mother, the Brew- 
ster family and a favorite uncle. The un- 
raveling of the mystery of the child’s 
parentage holds the reader’s undivided at- 
tention until its ultimate happy ending. 
A good story for eight to ten-year-olds. 


Old Town Clock. By Reba Mahan 
Stevens. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
$1.00.) 


The writer of ‘Old Town Clock” under- 
stands children. Each story in this col- 
lection has a moral, but it has not that 
“preachy’’ tone which can make a good 
story objectionable to a young reader. 
An excellent book for parents to use for 
reading aloud to children of from six to 
ten years. 


Rusty’s Travels. By Nason H. Arnold. 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.50.) 


It is pleasant to meet an old friend 
again. Rusty, who was introduced to us 
last year, goes traveling in this new book 
by Mr. Arnold. In all his numerous ad- 
ventures he is the same kindly, affectionate 
little dog who gains friends by his winsome, 
intelligent ways. The new tale will be 
eagerly welcomed by Rusty’s many little 
admirers. 


The Friendly Playmate. By Emile 
Poulsson. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
$1.50.) 


A fascinating collection of stories adapt- 
ed from the Norse, attractively illus- 
trated by L. J. Bridgman. What little 
child would not be delighted with the tale 
of Ola, who received from the birds soft 


down to make a coverlet for his tiny baby 
sister, of the children of Espesett Farm, 
who found a new playmate in the friendly 
bear from the woods, of how little Kaisa 
learned that candy pigs should be eaten 
with discretion, of Mother Stork and of 
the bear baby who was captured as a play- 
thing for Christmas? A charming col- 
lection, delightfully told, well illustrated, 
and suitable for five to ten-year-olds. 


Peter. By Clarence Hawkes. (Lothrop, 


Lee and Shepard. $1.50.) 


The fidelity, courage and resourceful- 
ness of Peter, a little fox terrior, are graph- 
ically described in this story, which should 
appeal to all children who love dogs. No 
enemy is too powerful for Peter to attack 
if his master or his master’s property is 
threatened; no big dog dare bully a smaller 
if Peter is within call; no difficulty is in- 
surmountable if Peter knows that his home 
and master wait at the end of it. A good 
story which shows how kindness and love 
will always gain devotion and trust from 
the eager heart of a dog. 

Heise 


* * 


For the Older Group—Ten to Fourteen 


In the Days of Young Washington. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00.) 

This is a charming story of a boy and 
girl who knew Washington at Ferry Farm. 
There are interesting glimpses of life at 
Yorktown and Fredericksburg, which the 
illustrations made more vivid. Miss Tur- 
ner has delightfully conveyed the atmos- 
phere of the period, and the book is an 
unusually fascinating picture of Colonial 
life. 


The Book of American Presidents. 
By Esse V. Hathaway. (Whittlesey 
House. $2.50.) 

Here is a book that every boy and girl 
should read, for it is a series of intimate 
portraits and biographical sketches of our 
Presidents from Washington to Hoover, 
showing the problems and achievements 
of each. Mr. Schaeffer’s illustrations are 
striking, and the frontispiece of authentic 
facsimile signatures of all our Presidents 
is of great interest. The book is thor- 
oughly up to date, and closes with an 
account of President Hoover’s war debt 
plan. 


The Boy’s Life of Washington. By 
Helen Nicolay. (Century Company. 
$2.50.) 


Miss Nicolay’s ‘“‘Boy’s Life of Lincoln” 
was one of twenty-five books selected by 
the A. L. A. and the N. E. A. as volumes 
that should be in every young reader’s 
library. This book is one which might 
well be chosen for the same list. It gives 
extracts from Washington’s own writ- 
ings, recounts anecdotes told of him by 
those who knew him, stresses the younger 
part of his life and shows .how traits in- 


herited from his English ancestors, com- 
bined with new world conditions, produced 
the man he became. The book is reliable 
and fascinating, and will appeal to both 
girls and boys. 


The Box of Daylight. By William Hurd 
Hillyer. (Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50.) 


This Junior Literary Guild selection is. 
based on the legends retold in Miss Maury’s 
“Old Raven’s World,” for juniors. It 
has, however, more of the atmosphere 
of the old myths of the Indian tribes of 
the Canadian Northwest. The strange 
and exciting adventures of Tchamsem 
the Raven, brave and boastful, treacherous 
and successful, who stole the Box of Day- 
light from the Oversky Chief, are told with 
dramatic power and poetic prose. These 
folk tales, with their grotesque imagery, 
are among the most fascinating legends of 
North America. 


Lazaro in the Pueblos. By Cornelia 
James Cannon. (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.00.) 

Enthusiastic readers of Mrs. Cannon’s 
“Pueblo Boy’? and ‘Pueblo Girl’ will 
welcome old friends in this new book by 
the same author. With all the charm of 
fiction, this book gives an historically ac- 
curate account of the adventures of a 
Spanish lad of the sixteenth century who 
joined an expedition to rescue two mis- 
sionaries held captive by Indians in the 
little known land of New Mexico. His 
adventures on his journey to the great 
mesa of Acoma and afterward will thrill 
young readers. Added interest is given 
this volume in the attractive illustrations 
by Mrs. Cannon’s daughter Marion. 


His Own Star. By Russell Gordon 

Carter. (Little, Brown. $2.00.) 

A modern “success” story, of a boy 
who leaves school to go to work, only to 
learn later the place that education holds 
in a successful life. 


The Piper’s Lad. By HarrietteR. Camp- 
bell. (Harpers. $2.00.) 


A charmingly written story of Scotland 
in the Jacobean period, with fighting 
Highlanders, a courageous girl, and ad- 
venture and intrigue. It will prove en- 
thralling to both boys and girls, for itis a 
story that is hard to leave until the last 
page is reached. The costumes and set- 
tings are historically accurate, and the 
book is one which makes history vivid. 


Behind the Battlements. By Gertrude 
Linnell and Helene Carter. (Macfnillan. 
$2.00.) 


This is a companion volume to Jennie 
Hall’s famous “Buried Cities.” It con- . 
tains fascinating stories of three ancient 
cities, fortified centuries ago and still 
standing almost unchanged. Carcas- 
sonne, Avignon, Mont St. Michel—there 
is a story founded upon fact about each of 
these, as well as pictures and descriptions 

(Continued on page 1592) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE TWO CHURCH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


whom we introduced last week picked up their mail from the hall table at 
home on a certain evening last spring and among other letters they found one 
from the G. S. S. A. containing six suggestive services of worship in the note- 


books fillers. 


Mr. Dewitt Wright 


1. Spent an hour that very evening 
studying them. 

2. He listed for use every suggestion that 
seemed to meet the worship needs of 
his school. 

3. He telephoned Emily Foster, a leader 
in the high school group, and enlisted 
her co-operation in a service, a month 
hence, needing special preparation. 

4. He prepared each Sunday’s service in 
advance, consulted with the pianist 
and other participants. He prepared 
himself mentally and spiritually to 
be a leader. 

Results: 


1. Six worship services, rich in content, 
intelligent and challenging. 


2. A quiet, orderly group (even though 
large), reverent in attitude, becoming 
acquainted with God. 

3. This same group going out with new 
vision and purpose, ready to stand for 
the highest and the best things in life. 


This is what they did with them: 


Mr. Dubert Little 


1. Without opening it, tossed his letter 
on the family desk in the living room. 

2. He promptly forgot all about it, and 
the fillers were soon snowed under 
with other mail. 

3. He read no books on religious ed- 
cation; he attended no _ institutes. 
Such a thing as pupil participation 
in worship he never dreamed of. 

4. He turned the household upside 
down Sunday morning hunting for 
“those fillers.” 


Results: 
1. The page of suggestions written for 


himself alone read word for word to 


the school. 
2. No interest, no order in the group; 
certainly no worship. 


8. Each Sunday fewer and fewer young 
people, going out wondering why 
we had churches at all—they seemed 
to amount to so little. 


PICTURES 


Pictures to go with Dr. Earle’s course 
on “The Beginnings of the Universalist 
Church,”’ announced last week in the 
Leader, are available. There are sixteen 
of these for pupil’s notebook use and they 
will sell for 15 cents per envelope. Charg- 
ing for supplies is a departure from our 
usual custom, but the price just covers 
the cost of printing. Orders for these as 
well as for the course (80 cents) should 
be sent, with payment, directly to the 
General Sunday School Association. 

* * 


THAT WORD ‘“CREATIVE”’’ 


We hear it on all sides to-day. Press 
and platform unite in calling us to creative 
thinking and creative living. And now 
we are asked to build a creative peace. 

Some progressive church school teachers 
are experimenting with creative teaching. 
Not all have tried it, for of course it is 
easier and much less disturbing for the 
teacher to be the one who is most active 
during the teaching process. Enough has 
already been done, however, to suggest 
something of the unlimited opportunities 
which lie ahead. 

Just by way of example. Here are two 
bits of verse read by Mrs. Ruth Owens 
Pullman in our conference on young 
people’s work at Buffalo. They were 
written by a fourteen-year-old boy in our 


ehurch school in Cleveland. The first 
one bears the caption “Science.” 


Though times are mad, 
And business bad, 

And unemployment’s growing— 
Though stocks have dropped, 
And commerce stopped, 

Still, science just keeps going. 


Though crops are worse 
Than this fool verse, 

And the river’s overflowing; 
Though the world’s at war, 
And food costs more— 

Still, science just keeps going. 


In spite of fate, 
In spite of hate, 
In spite of debts and owing, 
In spite of all 
Both great and small, 
Our science just keeps going. 


Upon reading this Mrs. Pullman recog- 
nized at once certain qualities in that boy 
which are obvious to any reader. More 
than that (and it’s the more that makes 
this telling possible) she saw in it his 
ability to create. And because she is a 
wise teacher she knew this should be en- 
couraged. 

So a few weeks later this same boy 
found himself engaged in a wholly new 
experience. He was helping to prepare 


a worship service for the church school 
to use on the following Sunday. In doing 
this he made friends with new ideas. He 
began to think differently about God; 
about the world in which he lived, about 
the far spaces of the sky. And as he 
thought, he became more and more in- 
terested. COne day he decided to write 
down some of the things he had been pon- 
dering. And the result, the verses below, 
left little doubt in the mind of the one who 
had guided this experience, as to the possi- 
bilities yet untouched in the field of creative 
teachig. 
The Stars 


The night has dropped her dusky cape 
To hide the sky of blue, 

But through some peepholes in her drape 
The stars come twinkling through. 


The stars indeed are wondrous things; 
With beauty great they shine, 

With all the joy that sweet peace brings 
And purity divine. 


O symbols of good will and love, 
O worlds by men untrod, 

You are among the greatest of 
The marvels made by God. 


* * 


SPEAKING OF WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


Almost every mail these days brings the 
annual offering from some church school 
for our work in Japan. Large gifts and 
small are joining hands and together are 
starting down the royal road to service 
which local church schools have built 
from their office in Boston half way around 
the globe. 

Many people are talking world friend- 
ship these days. Not quite so many are 
doing anything about it. We are glad, 
therefore, that our church schools from 
coast to coast are building into the lives 
of youth attitudes of friendliness and good 
will. We are glad too that modern educa- 
tion is teaching us that the biggest part 
of this building is accomplished, not by 
what any teacher, however well trained, 
says to the pupil, but by the pupil’s own 
participation in the doing of friendly acts. 

Our offering, therefore, serves two ends. 
It gives to the members of our church 
schools the active experience of: being 
friendly, which educators say is the only 
way we can ever learn what friendship 
means. And second, it makes possible 
a work to which we have pledged our- 
selves because, as Universalists, we honest- 
ly believe that we should share with others 
the best we have, whether those others 
live across the street or around the globe. 

* * 

Church members, observes a humorist, 
are divided into two classes, the workers 
and the grumblers. The workers never 
grumble and the grumblers never work. 
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The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


INMAN’S CHAPEL 


Owing to the many and urgent calls for 
relief in city as well as country, Miss 
Powell will this year issue no especial 
calls for Christmas at Inman’s Chapel. 
She would be most grateful if any and all 
who have contributions of any nature to 
make would send them to her early, that 
the faithful children of the Pigeon River 
Sunday school may be remembered, and 
that we may have a little candy to go 
with our popcorn. 

Our Christmas entertainment always 
occurs on Dec. 24 at 1 p.m. 

* oe 


OUR CUSTODIANS RESIGN 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, for several years 
faithfully serving us as custodians of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, have resigned, 
to make their home in Taunton, Mass. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are many of our readers who will 
probably never see a copy of our Biennial 
Report, and therefore will not have an op- 
portunity to know of the recommendations 
brought in at the Buffalo Convention by 
the Committee on Business. These con- 
cern all of the women, and while those 
who attended the Convention had an op- 
portunity to discuss them, most of us 
were not present. Therefore, for your 
information and reaction, we will give 
each week just as many of these recom- 
mendations to you as space will permit. 


Recommendation Ne. 1 

We recommend the continuance of the 
present policy in North Carolina. We 
note with approval the initiative and suc- 
cess of the White Lake Institute under 
the leadership of Dr. Bishop and his as- 
sociates, as well as the forward steps in the 
other sections of the state. 


No. 2 

We recommend participation in the 
work in Japan and rejoice in the increased 
support which has been evidenced this 
year. We recommend the continuance of 
it. 
No. 3 

We recommend that the Mission Circle 
of each state pay as generously as possible 
to their state, that the states may meet 
their apportionments, so that the work in 
the Home and Foreign fields may have 
adequate support. 


No. 4 

We recommend that each Circle con- 
tinue to try to improve its meetings by 
having a more constructively educational 
and inspirational program, varied in its 
presentation and world wide in its scope, 
giving publicity to the Universalist work 
being done in North Carolina, Japan and 
Korea, and that the local Circles try to 


present an attractive World Friendship 
Program, inviting church groups. 


No. 5 


In order to provide a more uniform pro- 
gram for the local associations and to aid 
in selecting and using effectivley the lit- 
erature pertaining to our own missionary 
projects, we recommend that a National 
Program Committee. be formed which 
shall prepare an outline program for the 
year’s study, including both study books 
and material on our own missions with 
bibliography. 

We hope that every Mission Circle 
president and chairman of Program 
Committee will take very seriously recom- 


mendation No. 4. There is no surer way 
of growth than that which comes through 
presentation of an interesting and well 
planned program. A committee such as 
suggested in the next recommendation 
has already been appointed and they will 
be at work soon, 
* * 


USED CLOTHING 


Our workers in the South need more 
than ever this year all of the used cloth- 
ing you can spare. During the Conven- 
tion sessions we spoke especially with Mr. 
Bryant of the Clinton Circuit, and he 
assures us he can use a quantity of cloth- 
ing. Miss Powell’s welfare shelves can 
hold much more than is on them at the 
present time. Kinston and Outlaw’s 
Bridge can also make good use of what- 
ever you may find to send. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 


The General Convention recognized the 
week of February 7 to 14 as Young 
People’s Week, and urged the ministers 
to help in the observance of Young People’s 
Day one Hebruary 145 8 DhenYa. Pain Ur 
wants 100 per cent observance of this day 
this year. 

Hither the young people deliver the 
sermon and take cnarge of the service, 
or they have some part in the service 
while the minister preaches a special 
sermon particularly interesting to youth. 
The collection taken on this day is turned 


over to the Church Extension Fund. 
* * 


KNOW ABOUT THESE 


Every young Universalist ought to have 
a panoramic view of the history of free 
thought. The privilege of holding an in- 
dividual opinion in religion was won by 
blood and suffering, and those words are 
not. used rhetorically. Blood and suf- 
fering mark the progress of free thought 
down to the present day, and men are 
still being crucified for differing from the 
mass, although mankind has become too 
brutal to use a crude cross and iron nails. 

To see mankind emerging from the wel- 
ter of tribal superstition only to glide into 
racial or national ignorance; to see grand 
philosophy obscured by fear or hatred; 
to see the hardened forms of dogma and 
institution cramping human life; to see 
repeated efforts made to free the mind, 
some failing, some succeeding partially; 
to see the need for untrammeled thinking 
to-day, is to wake up to the tremendous 
possibilities of the liberal faith. 

Crigen, one of the early church fathers, 
within a hundred years or so of the death 
of Jesus, had a vague notion about uni- 
versal salvation, but it was smothered 
under, and forgotten, as the creedal ten- 
dencies exalted Jesus into Deity. The 


idea smouldered unseen. James Relly 
reasoned out the same psoition, and his 
preaching influenced John Murray, who 
became the Father of Universalism, and a 
pioneer of religious liberty in America, al- 
beit with limitations. 

Arius, who was condemned at the Coun- 
cil of Nicea in 325, was a prominent early 
Unitarian in his theological tendencies. 
Of course, strictly speaking, there is a 
sense in which the Jews, who believed in 
monotheism, were Unitarians also. The 
story of the brothers Sicini, the emergence 
of liberal thought with Joseph Priestly 
and others in America, make vivid read- 
ing to those who love the fascinating facts 


of real history. 
ue 


NEW HYMNAL 


The need for a new hymnal is felt not 
only by the adult church, but also by the 
Y.P.C.U. The familiar hymns have be- 
come so familiar that they are shabby. 
The fewness of the singable hymns in the 
old hymnals is a cause of acute distress. 
Why don’t we change? 

The Unitarians, we hear, are getting 
out a new hymnal that ought to satisfy 
liberal people. Let us look into the 
matter. The ‘““New Hymnal for American 
Youth” is a highly commendable piece of 
work, although discriminating liberals 
draw the line at some of the Trinitarian 
theology contained in certain hymns. 

What better enterprise can a local 
union engage upon than to raise the money 
for two or three dozens of these new 
hymnals? They will add new life and 
spirit to the “devotional” meeting, which, 
all too often, is a drab and uninspiring 
thing. 

Habit gets a fellow. Many a father 
who worked his way through college is 
now working his boy’s way through. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway was one of 
the speakers at the Armistice Day Peace 
Mass Meeting held under the auspices of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation in the 
Manual Training High School of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. John Nevin Sayre, president 
of the World To-morrow, also spoke. 


Mrs. W. S. Perkins of Wakefield, Mass., 
is now living at 1127 Waverly Place, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The preachers in Massachusetts churches 
Sunday, Novy. 15, were as follows: Mr. 
George H. Wood, South Acton; Rev. 
Frank W. Merrick, D. D., Provincetown; 
Rey. Helene Ulrich, Leominster and 
Gardner; Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, Orange; 
Rey. Francis A. Gray, D. D., New Bed- 
ford; Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, South 
Weymouth; Rev. John B. Reardon, Quin- 
cy; Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, Norwood; 
Rey. Isabella Macduff, North Weymouth; 
Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., Haverhill. 


Dr. Thomas E. Potterton of the Church 
of Our Father, Brooklyn, was the principal 
speaker at the afternoon session of the Joint 
Conference of Universalists and Unitarians 
in the Church of Our Savior, Brooklyn, 
on Nov. 14. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall was 
the presiding officer at the afternoon session 
and Rey. Cornelius Greenway the presid- 
ing officer at the evening session, at which 
several speakers from England, represent- 
ing the League of Nations Association, 
were heard. 

Rey. Richard H. McLaughlin of Hart- 
ford, Conn., attended the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting Monday, Nov. 9. 


Mrs. E. H. Bartlett, Mrs. E. L. Joyce, 
Mrs. Lee Miller, Mrs. C. L. Miller, Mrs. 
Charles Terry, Mrs. Oscar MacDonald, 
Mrs. Lillian Drew, Mrs. John Flaherty, 
Miss Bernice Cunningham, Mrs. Pearl 
Fenton, Miss Annie Gerrard, Miss Vir- 
ginia Polsey, Miss Gertrude Jung, Miss 
Mary Bradish, Miss Cecelia Petersen and 
Miss Thelma Cahill, of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Medford, Mass., rendered 
admirable service in arranging the Cen- 
tennial Banquet of the church Nov. 4. 


Professor Speight of Dartmouth gave the 
Eli M. Lamb lecture at Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting of Friends on Saturday evening, 
Nov. 7, on ‘‘Religion and Personal Life.” 
This was on the occasion of the first joint 
meeting of the two Baltimore Yearly 
Meetings since the division a hundred and 
three years ago. This united meeting 
was the occasion for great rejoicing. Ru- 
fus Jones and Henry Hodgkin were among 
the speakers during the week end. 


Illinois 


Chicago, Redeemer.—Rev. Lewis B. 
Fisher, D. D., pastor. For the first time, 
no delegate from this church was at the 


and Interests 


General Convention. But the very ex- 
cellent reports coming with such amazing 
promptness make the Convention vividly 
real to us. We rejoice at the election of 
Mr. Friend as President. Mr. Hutchin- 
son and Judge Galer, as laymen, made that 
office notable, and we have often wished 
some equally strong layman could succeed 
them. Drs. McCollester, Atwood and 
Adams, as ministers, more than filled all 
expectations, but the Convention needs 
a layman of commanding business sense 
in its official seat. Redeemer Church had 
Mr. Winkelman, who died in 1922, on the 
General Board for twenty-five years. 
Some way the treasurer’s books got mixed, 
and George Sears of this church was called 
to clear them up. Mr. D. G. Trench was 
head of the Layman’s League. So this 
church has been close to all Convention 
interests, and feels a lively interest in our 
new President Friend. We think we are 
the first of our churches to gather its 
woman’s society at its weekly lunch and 
hour of work for the poor children, and 
make that lunch a “Friendly’”’ feast. We 
were served liberal portions of every kind 
of ‘Friend’ food that we could find in 
Chicago stores. All voted that food to be 
perfect, and we all feel as if we had broken 
bread with our new President. We saw 
his Leader picture, and Dr. Fisher read a 
small letter from him. We are few in 


_ numbers, but all we have of loving loyalty 


is his to command. The Leader certainly 
makes the Buffalo Convention greatly 


worth while in its printed reports. We 
thank the editor and his aids. 
Indiana 
Oaklandon.—Rev. Pearl M. Mock, 


pastor. This church is endeavoring to 
co-operate in State and General Conven- 
tion objectives with good interest mani- 
fested. With our indebtedness to con- 
sider we can not do all we would, but our 
aim is to do something in response to the 
various denominational calls. An offer- 
ing for Japan has been sent in, a petition 
for world peace, reduction of arms, etc., 
has been sent to President Hoover. The 
men of the church have arranged for Sun- 
day afternoon meetings, when speakers on 
current events and topics of interest will 
be presented—the first one on peace, 
second on psychology, third music, etc., 
beginning Noy. 15. There has been one 
accession to the church and one christening 
since last report. 


Maine 

Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. The seasonal activities are well 
under way. The Y. P. C. U. has been 
holding interesting meetings, and sent a 
good delegation to the pep banquet at 
Gardiner. The Sunday school is working 
to make up a loss in attendance, caused 


by the removal of some members and the 
fact that, while there are more than forty 
names on the cradle roll, there were no 
new members to enter the primary de- 
partment this year. The Ladies’ Circle 
has continued its social and commercial 
activities. Over $100 was made from a 
supper served at a special meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club. A series of illustrated 
lectures on great dramas, given Sunday 
evenings, opened the first of November. 
“Sorrel and Son” and “The Enemy” 
have been given. Recently Mr. Rheiner 
spoke before the Woman’s Club at Gor- 
ham, N. H. 


Massachusetts 


Amesbury.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pas- 
tor. On Sunday evening, Nov. 8, eight- 
een of our young people gathered about 
the fireplace in the parlor of the church 
and organized a Young People’s Christian 
Union. The officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Maynard Pearson; vice-president, 
Mabel Hatch; secretary, Janette Harvey. 
Committee chairmen: Membership, Ray- 
mond Deguio; Devotional, Norman Woods; 
Recreational, Maynard Pearson. The 
meetings will take place regularly at 6.30 
on Sunday evenings. 


New York 


Canton.—Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, 
pastor. A series of informal lectures and 
open forum discussions on “‘Disarmament: 
Its Problems and Possibilities,’ is being 
held in the church parlors Tuesday eve- 
nings at 7.30. The lecturers are Pro- 
fessors Power, Lightbody, and Reiff of 
the History and Government Department 
at St. Lawrence University, and Prof. 
Allen Patillo of the Economics Department. 
Following is a full schedule of the lectures: 
Nov. 17, ‘‘History of the Movements 
toward Disarmament,” Prof. Richard L. 
Power. Nov. 24, “Disarmament as Eu- 
rope Sees It,’”’ Prof. Charles W. Lightbody. 
Dec. 1, “Some Economic Aspects of Dis- 
armament,’’ Prof. Allen Patillo. Dec. 8, 
“Disarmament as America Sees It,” 
Prof. Henry Reiff. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First.—Rev. William Coud- 
en, pastor. Good congregations have been 
the rule thisautumn. Thenumber who par- 
took of holy communion in October was 
unusually large. Two members were ad- 
mitted to the church, one by letter and 
one by confirmation. The visit of Dr. 
H. M. Cary made a great impression upon 
the parish. That was on Oct. 11. This 
parish was represented at the Buffalo 
Convention by four persons. Our large 
vested choir adds greatly to the beauty 
of our rich service of worship and is be- 
coming famous throughout the city. The 
building has been receiving extensive 
repairs. Miss Grace MacAuslan has been 
secured as minister’s assistant in church 
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school and young people’s work. She 
is a resident of Providence and a graduate 
of the Tuckerman School for the training 
of religious workers in Roston. All de- 
partments of parish work are running 
smoothly and effectively. The Mission 
Circle is collecting articles for a Christmas 
box for Miss Powell’s work, and books for 
the library connected with the work of 
Mr. Bryant in Clinton, N. C. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* poet SP os * 
= Rey. Lewis Roy Lowry, ordained * 
* jn 1919, is pastor of the Universalist * 
* Church at North Olmstead, Ohio. * 
= Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., * 
* was minister of King’s Chapel, * 
* Boston, for many years, andisnow * 
* minister emeritus. He was former- * 
* ly president of the board of trustees * 
* of the Christian Register, and is * 
* the author of a “Life of Jesus” for * 
* young people, and “Sermons in * 
* King’s Chapel.” 7 
so Prof. A. H. MacLean isa mem- * 
*. ber of the faculty of the Divinity * 
* School affiliated with St. Lawrence * 
* University at Canton, N. Y. ‘s 
M Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- * 
* tor of the Unitarian churchin Mem- * 
* phis, Tenn. While he spent some * 
* monthsinamonastery with theidea * 
* of becoming a Catholic priest, he * 
* joined the Episcopal Church while * 
* he was still a student. He gradu- * 
* ated from the General Theological * 
* Seminary in New York, where he * 
* was ordained. Se 
bd Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors * 
* graduate in philosophy of London * 
* University. He has been in the * 
* ministry of the Methodist Churchin * 
* England since 1907. ts 
“8 Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong * 
* is pastor of the South Congrega- * 
* tional Church in Pittsfield, Mass. es 
* * 
* * 
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OXFORD ASSOCIATION 


The eighty-seventh annual session of the 
Oxford Association of Universalists was 
held at Canton, Maine, on Nov. 5. 

A gracious welcome was extended by 
Mrs. W. H. Gould, to which the president 
of the association, Mr. W. M. Mann, of 
Norway, responded. 

An unusually complete report of the last 
meeting was read by the secretary, Miss 
Sue Gordon of Livermore. After the 
preliminary business session, Mr. Glenn R. 
McIntire of Norway spoke informally 
about the General Convention at Buffalo. 
Mrs. Anna A. Rheiner, also of Norway, 
spoke on “Specific Aims in Religious 
Education.” 

Rey. Merrill C. Ward of Livermore Falls 
conducted the afternoon devotions. Rey. 
Stanley Manning, State Superintendent, 


spoke on “International Good Will.” 
His comments about the lack of religious 
liberty in Holland in the past were some- 
thing of a shock to those who still remem- 
bered certain “facts” acquired in the little 
red schoolhouse. 

The occasional sermon was given by 
Rev. George W. Sias of Turner Center, 
who took his text from Luke 9:62. Mr. 
Sias pointed out the need for looking for- 
ward for a better way, with a faith that 
there is a better way. Now that we have 
overcome belief in a hell in the future, we 
should give our attention to many deplor- 
able situations still around us. In clos- 
ing, Mr. Sias said: ‘“Whatever else we do 
or say, let us be a forward-looking church, 
developing men with world-size mind and 
heart, to make a new world, based on 
brotherhood, wherein Christ-like men and 
women are of supreme importance.” 

The communion service was conducted 
by Rev. Wm. H. Gould, assisted by Rev. 
Marguerite Pearman McIntire, of, Nor- 
way. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one 
commending the Christian Leader and the 
Universalist Banner. Interest in missions 
and the payment of quotas were urged. 
The 10 per cent goal, adopted at Buffalo, 
was brought to the attention of the asso- 
ciation and approved. The spirit of the 
resolution dealing with the supremacy of 
conscience and the refusal of military ser- 
vice was heartily approved. A resolution 
speaking of the loss to the association 
through the death of its treasurer, Hon. 
Frank Herrick of Leeds, was adopted by 
rising vote, the audience standing for a 
silent tribute. 

The evening service was opened with a 
devotional service conducted by Rey. 
Benj. H. Clark of Rumford. Rev. Weston 
A. Cate spoke on ‘“‘The New Approach to 
Race Relations.” He urged recognition 
of the fact that no religion has all the 
truth, that no race is “superior,” and 
the exchange of material goods should be 
accompanied by an exchange in spiritual 
understanding. 

“The Church and Brotherhood” was 
the subject discussed by Rev. Samuel G. 
Ayres, D. D., of Lewiston. The principle 
of brotherhood must be recognized if the 
world’s problems are to bemet. Human 
nature can be changed. We must begin 
to practise, and the place to begin is in 
the church. 
we must believe in missions. 

The ladies of the Canton church served 
bountiful meals at noon and at night. 
Decorations of pine, fir, cedar, and elder- 
berries were about the auditorium. 

The services were enriched by musical 
numbers contributed by Mrs. Mary 
Morse, Miss Emma Abbott, and a chorus 
of eight young voices. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, James EF. Philoon, Esq., Auburn; 
vice-president, John MacGreggor, Rum- 
ford; secretary, Miss Sue Gordon, Liver- 


If we believe in brotherhood, 


more; treasurer, Mr. Samuel T. Hayden, 
Canton Point. 

It was voted.to continue the Bryant 
Pond Grove Meeting, and to arrange, if 
possible, for a meeting at the Norlands 
church. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Date: Monday, Nov. 28. Hour: 10.45 
o’clock. Place: Church of the Redemption, 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. 
Speaker: Mr. Robert Lincoln O’Brien. 
Subject: “The Situation in Europe.” 

The ministers will have a great privilege 
in listening to Mr. O’Brien, who for many 
years was editor-in-chief of the Boston 
Herald. He will speak with sympathy 
and full information in regard to the per- 
plexing problems that beset the nations 
across the Atlantic. There could be no 
address more timely and no speaker more 
competent. 

* * 
MID-SCUTHERN REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE 


The fifth annual session of the Mid- 
Southern Regional Conference of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals 
will be held in Soddy, Tennessee, Dec. 1-3, 
1931. The general theme of the addresses 
and discussions will be “‘Religion and Rural 
Life.” The addresses will be given by 
those known to be well qualified to present 
the specific phases of the theme assigned 
them. 

The denominational bodies formally 
comprising the Conference are the Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Liberal Jewish, Friends 
and Congregational groups, and individual 
liberals of all faiths. Laymen, as well as 
ministers, will be welcome at all the meet- 
ings and a large attendance is hoped for. 
The meetings will be held in the Con- 
gregational church of Soddy. Rev. A. L. 
DeJarnette is the pastor. 

Soddy is about twenty miles north of 
Chattanooga on the Cincinnati-New Or- 
leans Division of the Southern Railway; 
the name of the station is Rathburn. 

H. L. Canfield, Secretary. 


* * 


THE LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


Who says the laymen are not deeply 
and vitally interested in the Universalist 
Church? No one who saw the splendid 
gathering at the Church of the Redemption 
on the occasion of the annual get-together 
of the Massachusetts laymen. 

The dining-room was filled with a large 
body of men from every part of the state. 
Delegations from North Adams in the 
west and Orleans on the Cape were particu- 
larly cheered during the roll call. Not 
only was the number present greater than 
at any other time for several years, but 
the spirit of the gathering, in spite of some 
talk about depression, was buoyant and 
enthusiastic. 

The ladies of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion prepared and served an unusually 
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fine dinner, and found their capacity as 
hostesses taxed to the limit by the un- 
expectedly large number present. Two 
groups of songs by Mr. Edmund Eoucher, 
accompanied by Miss Helen Gillis at the 
piano, were received with much applause. 

At the head table sat President Thomp- 
son of the Universalist Club and Dr. 
William Wallace Rose of Lynn, toast- 
master, flanked by Mr. Victor A. Friend, 
the new president of the Universalist 
General Convention, Judge Robert W. 
Hill, one of the trustees, Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining of Melrose, and on the other side 
by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts 
Superintendent, Mr. Frank A. Dewick, 
and Dr. Flint Bissell. 

President Thompson extended the greet- 
ings of the Massachusetts Convention and 
the Universalist Club, and introduced Dr. 
Rose as toastmaster. Dr. Rose said he 
felt sure it was good for every one to be 
there, because in these times we all need a 
little bracing up that comes from getting 
together. He said the first business of the 
meeting would be to hear reports from 
the Buffalo Convention, and introduced 
as the first speaker Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining. 

“Tf you were not at the Buffalo Conven- 
tion,” said Mr. Leining, “you certainly 
missed something. I wish I could bring 
you the picture. Old friends coming to- 
gether, new friends greeting each other; 
everywhere friendliness and earnestness 
and obvious and manifest loyalty to our 
church. Moreover, you could not move 
about the corridors or sit in the Conven- 
tion sessions without sensing something 
vital running through all that was done and 
said. You felt that people were rallying 
to their church because they believe it is 
to have a part in great and worthy enter- 
prises, and you were not there. If there 
should be a fire down the street, you would 
be there. But the world is on fire and you 
are not there. If there should be a fight, 
you would be there. Well, there is’ a 
fight on, a world battle, and you must be 
there. 

“It is a battle of ideas that is going to 
determine the fate of our civilization. 
The decision will not be made in terms 
of geography or economics, but of ideas 
and ideals. ‘A Convention is a battle of 
ideas. People exchange ideas with each 
other in such a gathering, and all gain by 
the exchange. It was obvious to every 
one that Universalist thinking is free of the 
old superstitions, and that we are develop- 
ing a capacity for group thinking. But 


beyond that, we were all thrilled with: 


the consciousness that our thinking is 
crystallizing into purpose to do something 
for those things that matter most in the 
world to-day. We are not less true to 
our historic faith in the future because we 
increasingly make manifest a determina- 
tion to make life count here and now.” 
Mr. Leining read some of the more im- 
portant resolutions passed by the Con- 


vention, commenting on them and ex- 
plaining their radical and prophetic sig- 
nificance. 

“The Universalist Church,” he said, 
“your church, has undertaken great and 
heroic enterprises. If it fails, it will be 
your failure, because you have not yet 
seen your church as a power to make life 
better and nobler for men and women 
and children here and now.”’ 

“Mr. Leining,” said Judge Robert W. 
Hill, who followed, “‘has plucked out what 
any man who went there must have felt— 
the high inspiration, the purpose, the open 
mind, and the free spirit everywhere 
manifested. It was a small Convention 
but a great one, and one to which we shall 
look back as marking, perhaps making, 
an epoch for the Universalist Church. 

“Some of us wondered, when we went, 
what spirit would dominate the Conven- 
tion and how constructive would be its 
action. We came away more than ever 
assured that the future of the Universalist 
Church is in safe and competent hands. 
There were high spots of inspiration from 
beginning to end. There was not a de- 
featist word, not a note of discouragement. 
Our eyes were toward the future, and you 
felt that the church is not a mere institu- 
tion, but a living thing, and that we have 
an instrument in our hands of great 
power. 

“We are a small denomination, but there 
are no limitations of mind and spirit ex- 
cept those which we ourselves impose. 
We all came away from Buffalo sure that 
we have a united denomination that means 
to do and be more in the world. 

“Besides the important resolutions of 
which Mr. Leining has spoken, there were 
wise and far-sighted decisions of policy. 
It was clear that we have taken as our 
primary task the extension of Universal- 
ist ideas and ideals throughout the world. 
An evidence of that was found in the 
emphasis placed on the Christian Leader 
and the unanimous vote to undertake a 
campaign for added endowment to main- 
tain the paper at its present high level. 
That is what we mean by a World Church 
for World Service, and we are undertaking 
to mobilize our man-power and our 
youth-power for that task. Everything 
we did was looking ahead to something to 
do. It was of profound significance that 
we determined to talk about International 
Church Extension instead of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

“Again, there was prophetic significance 
in the action taken looking toward a new 
statement of faith. When we called on 
the local parishes for an increase of ten 
per cent for the next year, again we were 
looking ahead. When we were consider- 
ing the proposals of our Unitarian brethren, 
it was implicit in all the discussion that 
any action must be a forward step. There 
was not a soul there willing to consider 
anything that meant standing still or go- 
ing backward. If ever there was a Con- 


vention that meant to go forward with 
purpose and power, it was this one.”’ 

Dr. Rose then presented Mr. Victor A. 
Friend, the newly elected President of the 
Universalist General Convention, and 
spontaneously the men present rose to 
their feet and cheered him again and again. 

“When I come before a gathering like 
this,’ said Mr. Friend, ‘‘I know the power 
behind your officers, and no man conscious 
of what you mean and how much you 
mean it could do less than his best. Let 
me describe to you those who make up 
your Executive Board.’’ He then called 
up Colonel George Danforth of Nashua, 
N. H., a trustee of the General Convention, 
and paid tribute to the other members 
of the Board who were not present. 

“T hope,” he said, ‘‘you will feel the 
strength that is leading your church. 
Now when this board of strong men and 
women get together, the first thing they 
have to do is to see what they have to 
work with. They find that we have three 
or four hundred ministers, four or five 
hundred churches, plants valued at some 
eighteen million dollars, funds amount- 
ing to three and a half millions. These 
funds are by no means adequate. If you 
have not provided additions to them in 
your wills, think of it on your way home. 
We also have some fifteen million dollars 
in educational plants, making a total of 
thirty-six and a half million. 

“But far greater than that are the re- 
sources of our own people, and I do not 
mean merely the older men and women. 
Do you sense the development of the 
young people in our churches? Do you 
realize that they are taking the church 
seriously, and mean it to continue? Now, 
with all these resources, with the constitu- 
ency of a hundred thousand, there is still 
something the matter with us. What is 
it? Lack of man-power. You are doing 
your share, but there are not enough of 
you. The foundation of our church is its 
man-power, and that means more men 
for more power. As President of your 
General Convention, I urge you to go 
home and rebuild and strengthen the 
foundations of our church by adding to 
your local churches just such men as you 
yourselves.” 

Dr. Flint Bissell and Mr. Frank Dewick 
pointed out that what Mr. Friend had 
just been saying might find an important 
expression in terms of the Universalist 
Club as a means to that end. 

“We must depend,” said Dr. Bissell, 
“not on brilliant genius but on the loyalty 
of those who have heard the voice of God 
and answered, ‘Here am I, send me;’ not 
only on those who can be preached into a 
church, but those who can not be preached 
out of it. I am asking you to join the 
Universalist Church because it is an agency 
and organization through which your 
loyalty may express itself.” 

“God will not perform miracles to get 
us what we want,’ said Mr. Dewick. 


“He only gives us the opportunity to get 
it for ourselves. To build the Christian 
life for yourself and your community re- 
quires tools no less than to build a house, 
and the Universalist Club, we believe, is a 
most useful tool. The better men get 
acquainted with each other the better they 
work together, and it is the function of 
the Universalist Club to help men know 
each other better that they may work to- 
gether more efficiently.” 

Dr. Rose expressed the mind of every 
man present when, before asking Dr. Lowe 
to pronounce the benediction, he declared: 
“This has been a great meeting. We 
shall all go back to our churches with re- 
newed courage, strength, purpose and 
quickened enthusiasm!”’ 


H. M. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 
Previously reporved setae eee 1,079 
Oallancdonyalndemernerteeer re 1 
ProvadencessEirstameicee Aeneas er 
otal, mere Ae oe? aA tie eR 1,082 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 478. Oaklandon, 
Indkalaewhovalen479: 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1496) 
of the people who lived in them and the 
clothes and houses and furniture which 
they used. The book is as attractive as 
it is historically accurate, and the dozens 
of valuable illustrations add much to its 
interest. 


Taras Bulba. By Nicolai V. Gogol. 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00.) 


This is a new and handsomely illus- 
trated edition of a great classic which has 
long been a favorite of boys—a tale of the 
wild and barbarous Cossacks of sixteenth 
century Russia. The translation by Isa- 
bel Hapgood is exceedingly well done, 
and the full page drawings by Zhenya 
Gay strikingly depict the ruthlessness and 
courage of the Cossacks. 

D.C. 


June’s Quest. By Florence Kerigen. 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.50.) 


Older girls will enjoy “June’s Quest,” 
which has just enough romance, adven- 
ture, humor and seriousness to hold one’s 
unflagging attention. The plot is well 
worked out and effectively told. A tale 
which emphasizes understanding and com- 
radeship between father and daughter is 
especially acceptable in these days when 
division between the older and younger 
generations is so favorite a theme in 
story-telling. 


Malibu. By Vance Joseph Hoyt. 
throp, Lee and Shepard. $2.00.) 


In this story the author of ‘“Bar-Rac” 
has lived up to his reputation of kindly 
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and sympathetic understanding of the 
animal world—a world which is beset by 
so many dangers caused by human in- 
genuity. Mr. Hoyt has lived among the 
woodsfolk and can speak their language; 
he hunts only with camera and binoculars, 
and, in this tale, he shows that the satis- 
faction of knowledge thus gained of the 
shy forest dwellers is unlimited. A valu- 
able addition to the shelves of the library 
of the animal lover, old or young. 
Tale So 
* * 
Books Received 


The Way of a Man with a Maid. Ser- 
mons by Clarence E. Macartney. (Cokes- 
bury. $1.50.) 


Peloubet’s Select Notes—1921: A Com- 
mentary on the International Sunday 
School Lessons. By Amos R. Wells. 
(W. A. Wilde Company. $1.90.) 


Through the Bible in a. Year. By 
Amos R. Wells. (W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. $1.00.) 

A Daily Digest of the Sunday School 
Lessons—1932. By Amos R. Wells. 
(W. A. Wilde Company. ) 

* * 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1474) 
Kingdom of God—to make it concrete? 
I feel our church is the most important 
thing in our life and the life of the com- 
munity. If so, are we paying sufficient 
attention to the actual practical details 
upon which large success depends? It 
seems to me one of our chief difficulties 
has been our futile faith that somehow 
things will work out all right anyhow. We 
must face the fact that nothing will work 

out unless we work it out. 

“If we become real salesmen, if we feel 
we have the greatest thing in the world 
to sell, and make the Father’s business our 
business, we will go forward.” 

H. M. 


Notices 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship granted Rev. Luther Ballou. License 
for one year issued to Mrs. Elsie A. Ballou. 


G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
x Ox 


FOUND 


An amber bead was found on the floor of Grace- 
Messiah Church in Buffalo after one of the Conven- 
tion services. The owner may have same by apply- 
ing to Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
* x 


POSITION WANTED 


A young woman who received her degree from the 
Crane School of Religion at Tufts College in June 
wishes a position as Director of Religious Education. 
The General Sunday School Association will gladly 
answer questions about her. 

* x 
NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. 


The fifteenth Annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of New York State will be 
held in the Universalist church at Watertown, N. Y., 
beginning Friday, Nov. 27, and ending Sunday, Nov. 
29, 1981. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
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ports, the election of officers, and for the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
it. 

Amendment to Constitution: that the budget be 
raised by a system of assessment of each individual 
member of the local unions, in the amount of 45 
cents dues plus 15 cents for Onward, and by pledges 
offered and paid at Conventions. Amendment to 
go into effect at 1931 Convention, if passed. 

Jeffrey W. Campbell, Secretary. 
oa 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The regular meeting of the Massachusetts Fellow- 
ship Committee will be held at 174 Newbury St., 
Monday, Nov. 23, at 9 a. m. 

Mr. Donald Lothrop of Wakefield will present 
himself for examination for ordination. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
* x 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee will meet in the Universalist 
church, Kent, Ohio, at 7.30 p. m., Thursday, Dec. 
3, 1931, for the purpose of examining F. W. Siegler 
of Glen Easton, West Virginia, preparatory to his 
ordination. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New > 
England child who needs : 

our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Unfon for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


‘For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1, John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

6. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 
J. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.”’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12, “The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
13. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 

175 pages, illustrated, coth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A peru eratcry. School 


GODDARD . 


for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 
Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. — 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
_ INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodt> 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your :pat- 
ronage you are helping to buil ' 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


Rev. W. P. Merrill, of the Brick Church, 
New York, speaking about the necessity 
of beginning far back to stop war, told 
about “‘one of the most involved and droll 
sentences’’ he ever heard. 

It was in the Catskills, in early summer, 
on a beautiful warm evening. A small 
lad suddenly appeared waving a smudge 
from which came a cloud of smoke. 
Some one called, “Jimmy, why are you 
using the smudge? There aren’t any 
mosquitoes.” 

He answered, “I’m smoking the mos- 
quitoes before they come, so they will 
stay away when they get here.’”’—Presby- 
terian Advance. 

* * 

A New York enthusiast has a good 
collection of etchings, one of them being 
of the leaning tower of Pisa, which hangs 
over his writing desk. For a long time 
he noticed that it persisted in hanging 
crooked, despite the fact that he straight- 
ened it every morning. At last he spoke 
to the maid, asking her if she was re- 
sponsible for its lopsided condition. 

“Why, yes,” she said. “I have to hang 
it crooked so as to make the tower hang 
straight.”—Christian Register. 

e- e 

The usual argument began: “I really 
don’t see,’ observed Mother pathetically, 
“why you should object so to rice pudding 
once or twice a week. Look at the Chinese 
—rice every day, morning, noon, and 
night.” 

Yes,’ retorted Daughter in tearful 
triumph, “and look at all their funny 
faces!’”? The argument concluded.—Man 
chester Guardian. 

* * 

“Don’t you work in my motor plant?” 

“Yes, boss.” 

“Didn’t I tell you to make a garden?” » 

**Ves* boss.” 

“Where is your garden?” 

“There it is, boss. I’m raising golden- 
rod for tires.” —Lowisville Courier. 

34 os 

The financiers who have been very caus- 
tic with all of us for hoarding our money 
say they will hustle five hundred million 
dollars together for the White House pros- 
perity plan in forty-eight hours. Hey, 
who’s been hoarding now?—Chicago Trib- 
une. 

* * 

The teacher was testing the knowledge 
of the kindergarten class. Slapping a 
half dollar on the desk, she said sharply, 
“What is that?” 

Instantly, a voice from the back row 
said, “Tails.’—The Mutual Magazine. 

* * 

“You seem to have plenty of intelligence 
for a man in your position,” sneered a bar- 
rister; cross-examining a witness. 

“Tf I wasn’t on oath I’d return the com- 
pliment,”’ replied the witness.—The Air- 
way. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


KNIGHT OF 71 
EW CRUSADE SS3e 


guidance. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also artickes on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
andjother themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


-This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. ese 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
: important problems of individual and 
TH social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


.. Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the p 

and playing the new games. Only materials which will ten: 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. 

of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. hey are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Mass. 


Boston, 


